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Every Thursday morning from ov 
forty leading stations. A delight! 
program of music and entertainme 
featuring **Bonnie and Amy™! Ea 
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every home needs both 
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Women in millions of homes rely on 
Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake for 
dozens of cleaning and polishing tasks 
throughout the house. 

The soft, snowy-white Powder is so con- 
venient for bathtubs, basins and tiling; 
safe for aluminum and the new, colored 
kitchen utensils, for smooth painted wood- 
work and walls—and the like. 


And there’s the handy, compact Cake 
that quickly brings shining spotlessness 
to cloudy windows and mirrors... that 
restores the gleam of newness to nickel, 


pewter, brass and copper. 


A FAIRY Book FOR THE C 
HW 


Spt felt ACA DEES Ae a Pe Oo + 


The adventures of the Bunny Knights and the 
beautiful Princess Bon Ami. Full of delightful illustra- 
tions and amusing rhymes which are sure to be enjoy ed 
by any youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to The Bon 






O wonder Bonnie 
smiles! For she knows 
there's fun ahead— 
helping Mother «‘Bon 
Ami” just lots of 
things! 


¢. MOTHER/ 


Cleaning with magic Bon Ami is easy 
as pie—quick as a wink! Just apply the 
Bon Ami with a well-moistened cloth. In 
a moment it dries. Then a few brisk rubs 
with aclean, dry cloth—and gone is every 
trace of dirt and grime—everything glis- 


tens with shining cleanliness. 


And remember, Bon Ami Cake and 
Bon Ami Powder are made of the same 
soft, odorless ingredients — neither con- 
tains coarse abrasives. They quickly blot 
up the dirt instead of scouring it off. They 
never scratch the surface they clean... 
never make the hands red or rough. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY .... . . NEW YORK 


In Canuda—won AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 












Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York City, New 
York, for a copy of this fascinating booklet. 
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The Bon Ami Co. 
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AN’T tell much about the views of 
Our Folks on the chain grocery 
stores as yet. Essays are coming in 
in considerable numbers, but our contest 
offer does not close until May 19, and by 
that time this issue will be partly printed 
and in the mails. 
All about it in 


Journal. 


next month’s Farm 


é e 
MITH-HUGHES teachers and mem- 
bers of F. F. A. Chapters who have not 

supplied themselves with the new Manuals 

should do so soon, because it puts them at 

a little disadvantage in competitions with 

other Chapters not to have this necessary 

information. 

The Manual is 15 cents per copy, in 
any quantity, transportation prepaid to 
any part of the country. Please send 
remittance with order. Of course you 
understand that we are merely acting as 
agents for the F. F. A. national organiza- 
tion in handling this distribution, so it is 
better to order in large lots, if possible, for 
economy. 


fg this reminds me to mention once 
more the $1,000 F. F. A. Chapter 
Contest, which closes promptly October 1. 
All papers and reports must be in the 
hands of your State Supervisor by that 
date, so if you do not have the necessary 
blanks and forms, send for ’em quick. 
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HITE birches always make attractive 

pictures, and when they stand on the 
margin of a charming lake, and John 
Kabel comes along and photographs them, 
then we have the kind of landscape we 
love to put on our cover page. I am sure 
you will admire this one as we do. 

Next month the cover design shows a 
small boy who has taken on just a little 
too much of a contract with Fourth of 
July fireworks. He’s in a little difficulty, 
but he will be able to work it out, no doubt. 


‘é ‘é 


PEAKING of next month, that issue 
brings us to the end of Robert E. 


ARTHUR H. JENKINS 
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Pinkerton’s lively story of Keith Baird 
and the lost heiress. You will want to 
know how the story turns out, and which 
of the daughters of Ed Lingrain was really 


CJ 
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Stanley Baird’s girl. There was just one 
piece of proof, and it took sharp eyes and 
a quick mind to find it. So don’t fail to 


read the last instalment, coming next 
month. 
e 2 


OVERNOR Arthur J. Weaver, whose 

article on fairer taxation you will find 
on the next reading page, is a farm boy 
from Falls City, in Nebraska. Besides his 
profession of lawyer, and present occupa- 
tion as head of the Cornhusker State, he is 
a grain farmer, apple grower and livestock 
feeder. 

Governor Weaver thus knows this 
property-tax problem from both ends, as 
tax-payer and tax-spender, and this is why 
we asked him to give all our readers the 
benefit of his experience and opinions. 


z 2 
DO not always find room to say any- 
thing about the Modern Home, but do 


not think that we have forgotten about it, 
or do not have it on our minds. 

New readers of this magazine may not 
understand what I am talking about, and 
so I will repeat: 

We maintain that the farm home should 
be as well equipped for health, comfort 
and convenience as the average home in 
the city, and this means that it should have: 

Running Water 

A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
Screens 

Refrigeration 

Telephone 

Power for Heavy Work 
Effective Sewage Disposal 
Heat in All Rooms 

Of course, the possession of these nine 
essential pieces of equipment does not 
guarantee a happy home, or anything like 
that. Furthermore, we say nothing about 
other essential things that are not home 
equipment, like the automobile and radio. 

But what we do say is that these nine 
things are essential; nearly every city 
home has them; every country home should 
have them; and every country home will 
surely have them if we have anything 


to say about it. 
The Editor 
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We believe that all the advertisements in this id . PI 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by air ay 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal! not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order 
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O Ed . . [ PI We publish The Farm Journal for 
ur itoria AN Our Folks. Our Folks now num- 
bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes- father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
shine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 
agement to all 
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Every advance in science makes new demands 


of A ntiseptics— 


and Listerine meets them all 


1 Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds. 
(Fastest killing time accurately recorded 


by science.) 


2 Absolutely safe to use; non-poisonous, 


non-caustic. 


3 Has penetrating power equal to 3% 


solution of carbolic acid. 


Tested by three nationally known labora- 
4 tories, and approved by The Lancet of 
London, outstanding medical journal. 


Iw the prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease, medical science has made mighty 
strides forward in the last decade. 

As a result, greater efficiency is de- 
manded of antiseptics and germicides. 
Those which cannot meet these new re- 
quirements are rejected. Those which can 
meet them find wholesale acceptance. 
Listerine has successfully passed every 
scientific test to which it has been put. 
More than adequately, it has met every 
modern requirement. 

These triumphs, preceded by fifty years 
of use in the hands of physician and lay- 
man alike, establish it as the antiseptic 
best suited to personal use—safe and heal- 
ing in effect, yet with power to kill germs 
in the fastest time possible to measure 
accurately. For burns, cuts, wounds, ab- 
rasions and infections it is ideal. 


Listerine passes germicidal test in 
three great laboratories 


Three bacteriological laboratories af na- 
tional repute in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, have tested Listerine re- 
peatedly. 

Their records show that full strength Lis- 
terine kills Staphylococcus Aureus (the pus 
germ) and Bacillus Typhosus (the typhoid 
germ) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 
15 seconds. 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 
seconds 


To qualify as an antiseptic or germicide, 
a preparation must kill Staphylococcus 
Aureus (the pus germ) within five minutes. 

Note that full strength Listerine kills 
this germ in 15 seconds—twenty times as 
fast as required. 

Special Note: In the measurement of 
killing power, 15 seconds is the quickest 
time science has been able to record ac- 
curately. Any claims by others of speedier 
killing are open to serious question. 














PENETRATION TEST PENETRATION TEST 
OF 313° CARBOLIC OF LISTERINE ANTI- 
CID 





SEPTIC 

: : A Staphylococcus Aureus 

rn cCOCCUS Aureus ij > ¢ 

te — 4 10° Nutrient Agar + IC 

haan ° Blood Serum 

Blood Serum P ‘ 
(From an actual photo- 
From an actual photo- graph. Note the larger 
graph The white area area free of germs, prov- 
shows amount of pene- ing Listerine’s effective- 

tration.) ness.) 


Listerine’s penetrating power en- 
ables it to reach germs readily 
To destroy germs a germicide must first be 
able to reach them when they lie below 
the surface of tissue. Obviously penetrat- 
ing power is vital to the value of any solu- 
tion. Listerine has this power to an amaz- 
ing degree. Using the accurate Petri dish 
method, the three laboratories mentioned 
above show Listerine to actually have 
penetrating power equal to a 3% solution 

of carbolic acid. 

Acclaimed by “Lancet,” high 
medical authority 

No higher endorsement can be given an 
antiseptic and germicide than that of The 
Lancet of London. This great medical 
journal never bestows approval on a prac- 
tice or a product until it has been thor- 
oughly tested. After conducting its own 
research, The Lancet unreservedly en- 
dorses Listerine as a safe antiseptic of 
high germicidal potency. 


Listerine—non-poisonous, non-toxic, 
absolutely safe 
Listerine may be safely used full strength 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


LISTERINE 
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Laboratory tests show that full-strength 
Listerine kills not only the pus and typhoid 
germs in 15 seconds, but also such danger- 
ous invaders as the Streptococcus, pneu- 
monia, catarrh, influenza and acidophilus 
odontolycus germs type I and type II. 





in any body cavity. It is non-poisonous, 
non-irritating, and actually has a soothing 
and healing effect on tissue. Contrast these 
qualities with those of harsh, metallic, or 
poisonous solutions which damage tissue. 
This factor of safety cannot be overesti- 
mated, especially if any antiseptic is to be 
kept in a home where there are children. 
Effective against sore throat, dandruff, 
and halitosis because germicidal 


Listerine has been found to be an excellent 
treatment for a great many ailments. 
Many of these ailments are alike in that 
they are caused by germs. And Listerine’s 
success in checking them is due primarily 
to its germicidal power. 

As a mouth wash and gargle it is highly 
successful in preventing colds and sore 
throat which are of germ origin and in 
checking them once they have taken hold. 

Many dermatologists agree that dandruff 
also is a germ infection. If this be true, 
you can understand why Listerine is 
accepted as a superior treatment for dan- 
druff. In addition to its germicidal action, 
Listerine has remarkable cleansing powers. 
Moreover, it dissolves and removes the 
loose particles of dandruff. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) yields to 
Listerine first because Listerine is a power- 
ful deodorant. When halitosis is caused 
by infections of the nose, mouth, gums, or 
throat, Listerine gets at the seat of the 
trouble by attacking the infection itself. 

Whenever an antiseptic is needed use 
Listerine—and use it full strength; in this 
way you are certain of its effect. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


for cuts, burns, wounds and in- 
fections of nose, mouth and throat 
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Hish Farming at ELMWOOD 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Try as you may, you can’t dodge discussions about 


prohibition. It was bad enough when all you had to do 
was to skip the columns upon columns in the city newspapers. 
But when prohibition went on the air, and you had to listen to 
endless straw vote figures, that was worse. 

And now all your friends and relatives keep bringing the 
subject up, and you can’t go to any kind of an-evening party or 
dance without having the same old stuff hashed over, back 
and forth. 

Personally, I am very tired of it. I suppose people in cities 
see a lot more drinking and bootlegging, and it is a live subject 
there. At Elmwood Farm, the difference between now and 
20 years ago is that we hardly ever see a drunk, and most of 
the old lot of drinking farmers have passed out. 

Hired men are about the same as always—some are sober and 
others not. Mr. Priestman generally has one or two, depending 
on the season, and he often has trouble with them. He won’t 
hire a drinking man if he can help it, but sometimes he has no 
choice. 

That is one of the ways that Smith is good. [‘‘Smith’”’ is 
Tim’s Italian hired man.—-Editor] He is fond of wine, and 
makes some every fall, using our own grapes when there are 
enough, and buying them when the crop is short. (We haven’t 
many vines at Elmwood.) The wine is good, too. 

But Smith never drinks enough to have any effect on him— 
at least I have never seen him when he was not stone sober. 
So as I say, I have no 





Ayrshires in the elm-shaded 
pastures of old New England 


radio this winter. It seems to us that we never before had so 
many interesting things on it, good music, and features of 
various kinds. I don’t like some of the local advertising, but 
when it is so easy to tune it out, it is no real annoyance. Radio 
is okay. 

We had a cold, dry April in this section, and things got a 
somewhat slow start. Most of my spare time I am putting in 
figuring on the potato “propolition,” and how I am going to 
beat 400 bushels to the acre this year. 

All my potatoes this year go on red clover sod, as my sweet 
clover was sown last spring, and I am using it to pasture. 7. W. 


=D 


Peter Tumbledown couldn't possibly stay in the farming business 
if it were not that his land is pretty rich. He sells so little stuff 
off that the farm stays fairly fertile. John Schultz did Peter's 
plowing for him with his tractor this spring, out of the goodness 
of his heart. It was no cinch to get those six-foot weeds turned 
under, either. 


Qa 


Summer's Here—A; Walt Alason 


Or the day is bright and sunny, and the wintertime is 


’ 


gone, and I’m chipper as a bunny that is playing on the 

lawn; all my cares and woes are banished and I’m standing 
on my head, for the wintertime has vanished and it didn’t leave 
me dead. Many things there were to fret me when the winter 
days were here; punk diseases tried to get me and to lay me on 
my bier; I had jaundice and rheumatics till I almost gave up 
hope, and the doctors combed their attics, raking up all sorts of 
dope. I had itch and bilious fever and a lot of other ills, and 
the druggist, like a 
beaver, worked, com- 








problem with him. SSS SSS -- 
As for myself, I am a | 


pounding noxious pills. 





total abstainer. That 
does not mean that I | 
have never tasted the 
stuff, because I have tried 
everything once that ever 
was offered to me. I 
wanted to see what it 
was like. But I don’t 
need it to cheer me up, 
and I am so afraid of the 


Every hour I sought 
the basement, there to 
feed the furnace coal, 


Looking On al LIFE whick was _ shoveled 
Ry Frank G. Nloorhead 


through the casement 
by a man who got my 
roll. And my uncle saw 
me daily, soaking pic- 
tures from my _ wall, 


YOUTH Is NOT BEING OLD a 


habit that I take no 
chances whatever. 

No doubt there are 
lots of people like me, 
but you don’t hear much 
about them. It is the 
fanatics on both sides 
that make all the noise, 
and I tell you again, I 
am most dog-gone sick 
of all of them. 

In spite of prohibition, 
we have all enjoyed the 
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MY* boy, 20, made a remark one day about my 
getting old. Being the offended party I had the 
choice of weapons. 
I chose walking; I was always good at that. 
We laid out a seven-mile course. I beat him seven 
minutes; I was a minute a mile better. I wanted to 
crow, but there wasn’t much breath left. 


Continued on page 43 























blithely, gayly, in the 
summer and the fall. 
Oh, for winter there’s 
no pardon, and I’m glad 
the blamed thing’s gone, 
as I whoop around my 
garden, turning hand- 
springs on the lawn. 
When this ding-donged 
pome is written I shall 
bust a lot of chairs, for 
I’m happy asa kitten, and 
I have no woes or cares. 
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16 men 
ys 4 tractors 


stood « 5) 


Four BINDERS were ready to open up a 300-acre field of 
grain. Four tractors were coupled with their engines run- 
ning. Shockers were waiting. But no grain went into 
shock for a whole half-day. Poor quality twine alone held 
up work for 16 men, 4 tractors, + binders. 

There’s too much at stake when grain is ripe to take 
chances with twine. Make sure you’re ready on harvest 
day by using pure, 100% Yucatan Sisal in the twine box. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it is 
uniform and strong—every ball in 
every bale. It is free from the weak 
spots of mixed twine and the “tow” 
bunches which catch in the tightener 
or needle, or jam the knotter. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it is stiff 
enough to cut clean and rough enough 
to hold a knot no matter how it is 
handled. 


Use Yucatan Sisal because it will 7,4, tightener —here taine with weak 
spots often breaks. 


not mildew, no matter how long grain 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE 


UCATAN 
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How many times have you had to fool away good 

harvest weather threading and rethreading the 

knotter ...and all because of mixed-fiber twine 
with weak spots and “tow” bunches? 


stands in shock and because it is naturally insect-proof. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it has made good in harvest 
fields of America for years and because you can buy it for 
the price you have been used to paying for ordinary twine 
or even less. 

Do not experiment with your time, your money, your 
harvest. Insist upon Yucatan Sisal! All manufacturers of 
good twine make it. All the leading twine dealers sell it. 


\ 


















The needle—where “tow” bunches will 
catch and tangle. 


SISAL 
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Makin 1g TAXES Fair 


yr AM not a pessimist, but the 
} mounting cost of govern- 
ment in recent years, from 
the nation to the smallest 
political subdivision, is alarm- 
ing to all thoughtful citizens. 
Taxes which absorb a large 
part of the income of property amount at 
least to its partial confiscation. 

The ownership of property must not 
become a mockery, but must continue to be 
the traditional assurance and inspiration to the home builder 
and the home owner. The personal rights of the citizen and of 
his property are the essential foundations of government in this 
country, and they should not be impaired by the excess weight 
which dreamers and faddists would add to the superstructure. 
We have too much government, too many laws, and too many 
officers. I think I see signs that the foundations of the tax struc- 
ture, built on the ability of real estate to pay, are beginning to 
give way. 

No tax system yet devised has brought a permanent solution 
of the tax problem, nor one universally satisfactory to every 
one. New taxation methods, as well as the old ones, serve only 
as a guide to progress. But it seems as if our ingenuity and 
sense of justice ought to be equal to the task of adjusting the 
collection of the revenues substantially according to the ability 
to pay. 


Taxing Intangibles in Nebraska 


HE particular issue which confronted .my own state of 

Nebraska when I became Governor in January 1929, was 
whether we could adopt a basis for taxing intangible property 
in this state which would answer all the requirements of fair- 
ness, which would be accepted generally by our people, and 
which would provide a uniformity of the intangible tax rate 
throughout the state. I am pleased to be able to report that 
in one year we have made much progress in this very difficult 
endeavor. 

We had a Constitutional Convention in this state in 1920, 
and on that occasion I wrote the clause of the revenue pro- 
vision which authorizes “taxes other than property taxes.” 
Under this clause the state is permitted to assess any special 
right or privilege enjoyed by any citizen, and levy taxes ac- 
cordingly. Under this provision, incidentally, an income tax 
can be enacted, if we wish to do so, and its constitutionality can 
not be questioned. 

In the regular 1929 session of the Legislature a new Intangible 
Tax Law was passed. Under this law our efforts have been 
directed to uncovering intangible property and making it bear 
its just share of taxes. In my inaugural address to the Legis- 
lature this is what I said: 

“T have held the firm conviction ever since the Constitutional 
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vi he old! real-estate basis 1s breaking 


O 
C bwn—what retter methods have we! 


By Arthur J. Weaver 


Governor of Nebraska 


Convention that in view of the 
admitted fact that there is no 
last word in taxation, this ques- 
tion could well be solved by 
taxing intangibles on a mill 
basis which shall not be less 
than the average mill tax bur- 
den actually borne by our farm lands, which 
form of property comprises the largest 
single unit of taxable property in the state. 
I firmly believe that such a system would 
bring general public approval, and that owners of intangible 
property would accept the principle invoked as just and equita- 
ble. This approval would come because of a realization that 
for the first time in the history of the state we based our action 
on the necessity and desirability of intangible property assuming 
a tax rate commensurate with the farm-land basis.” 

By intangible property I meant, of course, moneys, stocks, 
bonds and other evidences of indebtedness; while tangible 
property is farm land, other real estate, goods and chattels. 
Many citizens of Nebraska have acquired intangible property 
located both inside and outside the state, and have failed to 
pay their just share of the cost of government in the state which 
nurtures and protects them. 

I can not tell the story of our progress better than by going 
back a few years and taking the actual figures from the 
state records. 

Until 1922 Nebraska had no classified intangible tax law, 
but intangibles were assessed on the same basis as tangibles. 
In 1921, the last year intangibles were assessed at the full rate, 
there was listed for taxation $85,630,034 of intangibles. The 
average levy for all purposes for that year was 17 mills, and the 
revenue produced from this source was $1,455,710. 


Uncovering Invisible Wealth 


HE Legislature of 1921, under the authority of the taxation 

clause of the new Constitution, enacted an intangible tax law, 
which became effective the next year, providing for the assess- 
ment of intangibles at 25 per cent of the rate on tangibles. 

This law remained in force until 1925, but was never satis- 
factory. The amount of intangibles assessed under this law for 
those three years varied from $128,000,000 to $152,000,000, 
and while the amount assessed was very materially increased 
over 1921, the collections from this source were actually smaller 
than before. 

In 1925 the Legislature amended this law by providing for 
the taxation of all moneys at two and one-half mills, and all 
other intangibles at five mills. This law remained in force until 
1929. The amount of intangibles assessed remained about the 


same. 
Our new intangible tax law, providing for the taxation of 
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money at two and one-half mills, and other intangibles at eight 
mills, went into effect last year. Eight mills is the average rate 
paid on farm lands and their products in Nebraska, which pay 
about 65 per cent of all the property taxes in the state. 

The new law also requires that every taxpayer in the state 
file a separate intangible return, duly sworn to, with the county 
assessor of his county. In other words, the assessment of 


intangibles was taken out of the hands of the local assessor 
entirely. 
What has been the result? We assessed in 1929 Nebraska 


intangibles to the amount of $322,933,047; an increase of over 
$150,000,000 from the year before. The revenue from these 
intangibles amounted to $1,686,172 as compared with 
$1,455,710 when intangibles were taxed at the full tangible rate. 

As far as we have gone in this state, therefore, I regard our 
reform of the tax system a success. Intangible property is 
notoriously hard to find. Some tax authorities, I understand, 
regard the assessment of intangibles as so difficult, and the 
results so unfair to the honest and advantageous to the dis- 
honest, that they recommend the complete abandonment of 
taxes on this form of property. 

I am not personally prepared to go as far as that, and it seems 
to me that there ought not to be greater evasion of taxes on 
intangible property than in the cases of taxes on income, since 
both depend on the individual sworn return of the taxpayer. 

However, that is to some extent a matter of opinion. For the 
present, I can only say that the new Nebraska tax on intangibles 
seems to be working reasonably well. 


What Other Tax Sources have We ? 


HE other sources of taxation, now widely discussed in my 

state and all over the country, are the state income tax and 
some form of the sales tax. There is, it seems to me, much 
unreasonable dislike and fear of the latter method of raising 
revenue. 

Our citizenship in general is enjoying sufficient prosperity to 
enable it to indulge in a substantial 
amount of luxury. Those of our citi- 
zens who are in a position to indulge in 
these luxuries not infrequently belong 
to groups which do not pay property 
taxes. Their income depends largely, 
if not entirely, upon sound banking 
institutions and general prosperity of 
the state. 

It would not be a handicap to the 
state, nor to the welfare of our people 
as a whole, if at the time luxuries are 
indulged in, the members of our social 
order who are privileged to maintain 
this standard of living would be called 
upon to pay some form of luxury tax, 
which would be one means of reducing 
the heavy tax borne by real estate and 
other tangible property. 

This form of taxation is already a 
means of revenue in many of our states, 
as a regular source of income. The 
universal tax on gasoline is purely a 
sales tax, though hardly a luxury sales 
tax, and citizens can see for themselves 
that it does not produce the dire re- 
sults that opponents of this form of 
taxation predict. 

However, I am personally by no 
means wedded to the luxury tax, and 
the trend of popular opinion seems to be that if an intangible 
tax law such as the Nebraska law can not be made a success the 
inescapable alternative or supplement is a state tax on 
income. 

A national or state income tax, based on sound provisions 
with reasonable and fair exemptions, represents a sound public 
policy. In all such laws, however, the taxpayer should be 
allowed to deduct taxes paid on both tangible and intangible 
property. In other words, the taxpayer should have a maximum 
total for the amount of taxes he is called on to pay, and this is 
particularly important for farmers. 


The Federal Government as Tax Collector 


HE ideal income tax, in my opinion, would be where the 
national government either credited the states a propor- 
tionate part of this tax, or gave credit to the taxpayer for the 
income paid within the state, the same as the inheritance tax- 
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Governor Arthur J. Weaver, of Nebraska 


payer in Nebraska now receives credit up to 80 per cent of the 
Federal Inheritance tax. 

Both of these plans have had strong support at various times 
and from various sources. When the last general tax-revision 
law was before Congress, an effort was made to insert a pro- 
vision which would allow the payer of the Federal income tax 
to deduct a credit equal to the state income tax he may have paid. 

The effect of this would be, of course, to favor those states 
which have income taxes, or rather to take away from states 
with no income taxes the advantage they now enjoy. The 
proposal was bitterly fought by the representatives of states 
which were purposely keeping their taxes as low as possible, 
to attract men of wealth, and it eventually failed to get in the 
new bill. 


Should States Compete ? 


E see here a conflict of ideas as to which is the sound policy 

—whether to allow states to compete with each other 
on tax rates, or whether to use the Federal tax system with ex- 
emptions, in order to equalize income-tax rates throughout all 
the forty-eight states. 

In the first case, it is claimed that such competition tends to 
keep down all tax rates and to force economical state and local 
government. In the second case, the argument is that states 
should compete for new population and new industries on their 
other advantages of natural resources, soil, schools, roads, 
location, climate and scenery, and that no state should be al- 
lowed to furnish an asylum for wealthy men who wish to avoid 
high income-tax payments in their native states. 

We are not called upon to decide this controversy at the 
present moment. The immediate question is how to reform 
the tax systems of the states, counties and townships, so as to 
remove or at least relieve the excessive burden that now 
rests on farm lands and other real estate, and which tends to 
make the ownership of such property unattractive. 

It goes without saying that whatever is done should be in the 
direction of redistributing the burden, 
and not increasing it. 

It is the common complaint and ob- 
jection that every new tax is added to 
all the old ones. A new tax is imposed, 
but no old tax is removed. That is a 
real danger, of course. And as I have 
previously said, it is the result of ex- 
pansion in our demands on the state 
and local governments, which are al- 
ways pressed to find new sources of 
revenue to keep up with their real or 
fancied necessities. 


Total Taxes Should 
Not Increase 


BELIEVE we need not submit to 

such a condition if we are determined 
not to do so. A state income tax, a 
luxury tax on certain sales, our new tax 
on intangible property, could separately 
or together, be calculated with reason- 
able certainty so as to yield substantial 
revenues for governmental needs. The 
property tax could be greatly reduced, 
and the township, county and state 
authorities thereby forced to carry 
on their functions with a _ smaller 
property tax. Equitable taxation is not an easy thing to 
accomplish, but economic necessity and economic justice require 
our best efforts to this end. 

The relief to the property-owner whose income does not 
correspond with the value of his property would be immediate. 
The tax burden would be placed much more nearly where it 
belongs. 

Equalization in taxation demands not only fair and equitable 
classification and assessment of property, but also exaction 
from all our citizens of their full share of the cost of government 
contemplated by our Constitution and our laws. 

Regardless, however, of the merits of any tax law or of its 
administrative provisions, the final test is whether it is sus- 
tained by a wholesome public opinion. New tax laws are 
justified only when they are practical and seek to justly dis- 
tribute and equalize the cost of government. They are never 
justified when it is their purpose to needlessly extend govern- 
ment or to provide activities of doubtful value. 
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\ | OST dairy cows can’t get enough to eat 
on pasture in July and on through August 
and early September. Our blue-grass 

pastures usually don’t amount to much when 

the weather gets dry and hot. Frequently the grass is eaten 
down close to the ground and what grass is available is dry 
and brown. 

Then here is another pasture fact which few dairymen or 
others know: In the early spring, good succulent blue-grass 
pasture carries from 30 to 40 per cent protein and only 13 to 15 
per cent of fiber; however, in 
midsummer, when the grass is 
dry, brown and coarse, it con- 
tains only 6 or 7 per cent of pro- 
tein and 30 per cent or more of 
fiber. 

What does this mean to the 
dairyman? It means that he 
must reckon not only with the 
amount of grass he has, but its 
quality, when feeding his cows. 
It is not enough to know even 
that there is plenty of this dried 
grass in July and August. Even 
though the supply may be plenti- 
ful, the content of protein in the 
grass is greatly lowered and the 
concentrate mixture to use along 
with this dried grass must carry 
a higher percentage of protein 
than the mixture that was satis- 
factory when the grass was green. 

So many farmers assign the 
drop in summer milk flow to 
flies and hot weather. These 
have some effect, it is true. We 
have found, however, that the 
merit in the use of fly sprays does 
not lie so much in increased milk 
yields as in the greater content- 
ment of the cows at milking 
time and in the consequently less 
disagreeable job of milking. 


More and Better Feed 


E can then look to feeding, 
or lack of feeding, to be more 
exact, as the principal reason 
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Mix corn-and-cob meal with commercial dairy feed, or results. 
protein supplements—linseed meal, cottonseed meal, etc. lies in 
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Our Col NV. s Starving 


on GRASS? 


why it is so difficult to hold cows up in milk 
during hot summer weather. It is natural for 
the farmer to assume that pasture is an excellent 
feed for his cows, because when he first turns 
out on good pasture in the spring, the milk flow is abundant. 
At this time the cows will frequently refuse all or most of their 
grain if grain is offered to them. Then the weeks slip by, with 
the rush of farm work, and before we know it we are into the 
months when the pasture is short, dry and coarse. Milk yield 
suffers, and the flies and hot weather get all the blame. 

Choosing a satisfactory con- 
centrate mixture to supplement 
spring and early summer pasture 
is not difficult. On good suc- 
culent and abundant pasture, a 
concentrate mixture containing 
14 per cent of protein seems suf- 
ficient. Later in the season 
when the grass dries, a mixture 
containing 20 per cent of protein 
is necessary for satisfactory re- 
sults. Homegrown grains can be 
used in the mixtures, along with 
commercial supplements which 
are higher in protein than the 
grains. Or, a complete dairy 
feed can be used. 


S weet- C lo ver Pasture 


NE of the ways in which 

some of our dairymen in the 
middle west are solving this 
problem of worthless, or near 
worthless, blue-grass pastures of 
late summer is to use sweet 
clover for pasture. Sweet-clover 
pastures do not dry up, for the 
sweet clover is deep-rooted and 
provides a continued supply of 
excellent forage. 

Another solution is found in 
the growing of soiling crops. 
These entail a good deal of 
labor, but they are highly effec- 
tive. Temporary pasture crops 
are sometimes used with good 
Still another solution 

[Continued on page 30 
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Down the Ways af Last 


BOUT this time the long-awaited Tariff ship—the eighteen- 
months’ wonder of the economists and statesmen—will be 
slipping from the ways into the water. 

Its general outlines are now clear, although some details are 
unfinished as we write, and Congress is quite capable of putting 
the propellers at the mast-head at the last moment. 

MCcGONIGLE’s drawing on this page does the ship less than 
justice, perhaps. It is a queer 
contraption, in some ways, 
but not as queer as all that. 


She’s Off! 


the latest theories of the educational crank from Pennsylvania 
(or vice versa), who happened to have at the moment the most 
political pull at Washington. 

It would ultimately impose fines, by withholding Federal aid, 
on those states which refused to have their school policies 
dictated by bureaucrats on the banks of the Potomac. 

We regret to differ with the sincere believers in the Education 
Bill. But we hope it goes into a tail-spin and crashes. 


Compensations of the Grouch 


E always advocate good nature and an obliging disposition, 
but there is this to be said about a grouch—he generally 
knows where his lawn-mower is. 


Feeding Men and Horses 


T has been plain for some years that the hay and oats crops have 

been suffering in price partly because of the decrease of 
9,000,000 horses and mules in the country. The important 
increase in power used on the farms has been furnished not by 
these crops, but by gasoline, kerosene, and (by way of the 
“high lines’) by coal. 

It seems as if agriculture needed more than any other one 
thing a new crop, easy to grow and low in labor requirements, 
which could be used to manufacture a new motor fuel, better 
and cheaper than anything now known. Let the scientists con- 
centrate on this. 

On the other hand, as F. W. HEISKELL pointed out recently, 
the market for oats and hay 
should be largely replaced by 
the increasing market for foods 





On the other hand, Mr. 


for the millions of workers 
engaged in building, distrib- 





MCGONIGLE does not exag- 
gerate the differences of opin- 
ion among the 120,000,000 
witnesses of the launching. 
Probably no Tariff Bill ever 
passed has excited so much 
dispute and such varied pro- 
tests. 

On one thing all observers 
are agreed: there was an 
effort made to give better 
protection to farmers on the 
products of their farms. But 
immediately all these ob- 
servers split again on the 
question as to whether this 
protection was enough, or 
too little, or too much. There 
is still a numerous group 
wedded to the idea that raw 
materials should be free, and 
that farmers will be better 
off through lower cost of 
manufactured goods than with 
goods higher and prices of 
farm products also higher, 








uting and servicing the auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, and 
home-electric plants and their 
fuels. 

The immediate problem, 
apparently, is to figure a way 
in which the proper part of 
the average farm acreage and 
the farm rotation can be sub- 
tracted from hay and oats, 
and turned profitably to hu- 
man food instead. 


The Census ard Radio 


ATURALLY we do not 

know what number of 
radio sets the 1930 Census 
will find on farms. All we 
know is that it will be a lot, 
and nevertheless it will not be 
enough. 

The radio is an invention 
made, intended and _ provi- 
dentially provided for families 
in the country. Only the auto- 








through the tarifi. 








mobile is more important in 





But all these considerations 
are now vain. The ship is 
launched, and launched in 
spite of the struggles of its 
opponents and the protests of a thousand economists in the 
last days. 

The upshot is in the hands of Providence. We shall see soon 
enough whether the thing floats, and if so which side up. 


The States arc Their Schools 


T pleases us to observe that the bill for establishing a Federal 

Department of Education seems to make no progress through 
Congress, even though it is now sponsored by our good friend 
Senator CAPPER of Kansas. 

Proper education is a great thing—indeed our civilization 
rests on this firm foundation. But believers in home-rule in 
education may well beware of a Federal Department in this field. 

Government bureaus invariably tend to seek greater power 
and prestige, to become arbitrary and to multiply expense. A 
bureau dominated by the school-teacher type of mind would 
be, of all others, the most prone to intolerance and interference 
with the affairs of the states. 

The probable and logical outcome of the passage of an Educa- 
tion Bill, therefore, would be to impose on the schools of Kansas 
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Maybe the lawmakers knew what they were doing—we’ll 
have to wait and see 


maintaining contact with the 
outside world, and eliminating 
forever the ancient isolation 
of the farm home. If you haven’t got a radio, take our 
word for it and go get one quick. 


Must They Always Compete? 


XTRAORDINARY difficulties attend the setting up of 

national co-operative selling agencies for live stock, and for 
vegetables and fruits. The latter has made no visible progress 
in eight months. And the live stock agency appears to be 
unable to draw in many of the most important independent 
units in the business. 

It is because of the many difficulties that the Federal Farm 
Board has confined itself chiefly to the staple non-perishables— 
grain, cotton and wool. 

Indeed, it may be that the perishable-product branches of farm- 
ing may not be capable of complete national organization, al- 
though we do not like to think so. We prefer to believe that the 
men who run the feed lots, the truck farms and orchards, will 
realize that they have quite enough troubles with distributors 
and consumers, without also maintaining a cut-throat competition 
among themselves. 
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es Part LV—The secret of the missing heiress 
remains with Ed [ Angsrain, and Ld Lingrain 


may never tell it 


HE boom and tackle 
with which Dave 


Burnett raised his 
dinghy to the deck was 
in perfect condition, as 
was everything else about 
his gas boat, yet he tore it down, re-spliced the standing part of 
the fall to the block, and set it again in order. 

He worked with absorption and much care, giving the appear- 
ance of considering nothing else so important, but he did not 
miss a word of Nell Dubois’ low-voiced recital of all that had 
happened since the arrival of the Variety and the Peregrin in 
Lost Harbor the previous afternoon. 

Nell covered her excitement by an intent application to a 
bundle of mending. Even on the show boat across the float, 
no one would have suspected more than a casual visit of two old 
friends, while ashore, where any visits from the marshal were 
signs of exceeding ill-luck, the watching eyes were deceived. 

“It’s a good idea the boy had,’”’ Dave commented. ‘Hope it 
works. Soon’s he’s through, I begin.” 

“But Stan Baird doesn’t want this thing turned up!” Nell 
protested. 

“Begin on my own job. Keith and his engineer aren’t the 
only ones who see Lingrain at the bottom of the Low Point 
shooting. All that bothered me, I didn’t want to queer Keith’s 
play.” 

“I’ve told him we could depend on you to keep off.” 

“T carried it farther than that. Thought a little pressure 
applied in the right place and at the right time might help 
Stan Baird. That’s what I’ve got in the cabin, the pressure.” 

The tackle again absorbed him. 

‘““Maybe you don’t know it, but for a year things haven’t 
been running smooth in Lost Harbor,” he continued after a 
moment. ‘‘Ed’s hold is slipping. The rest see themselves doing 
all the work and getting the short end of it. I’ve picked up 
quite a bit, men drunk and talking too much and remarks 
dropped around the canneries. So this morning I just yanked 
Barney Latimer off the Gleva, bluffing that I had a warrant for 
him as murderer of that trap watcher. On the way over here 
I let on to Barney that Lingrain had got scared and squealed, 
and was ready to turn up the whole crew if he could go free.” 

Nell fastened the end of a thread and cut her needle free. 
“You picked the best one in Barney,” she said. “And now, if 
we need to, you can let Lingrain think that Barney has talked. 
But I’m counting on Keith’s scheme 
working.” 


By Robert E. Pinkerton 


Illustrated by V/CTOR GUINNESS 


most evident efforts to be 
unconcerned had not es- 
caped them, and now they 
sensed clearly the excite- 
ment and suspense. Dave 
abandoned work on _ his 
boat. Nell was walking back and forth across the float. 

Then Vic appeared, running. Long leaps took him down the 
gangway and across to Dave. 

“Give me a gun and come quick!” he panted. ‘“They’ve got 
Cap.” 

“Got him!” Nell repeated. “You mean—— 

“‘He’s gone. Been a fight. Lot 0’ blood. Somebody got a gun?” 

The big engineer was on the verge of those dangerous tears 
men sometimes shed. Nell turned toward the Variety, but 
Neva had darted below. Now she appeared with Nell’s revolver. 

“Good girl!” Vic called as he ran after Dave. 

Nell followed, but Glen was first at the gangway, and Neva 
was beside her. They were right behind Vic when he reached 
the Lingrain house. 

“I only looked in,” Vic explained. “It was enough.” 

They crowded to the door as Nell and Dave ran up. The 
kitchen was partially wrecked, the table overturned, a chair 
smashed, one leg knocked out from under the stove. In the 
center of the floor was a small pool of blood and beside it lay 
the red-stained stick of stovewood. 

“Lingrain never did that alone,’’ Dave said at once. 

“Nor three Lingrains!’’ Vic snorted. ‘“‘They ganged him. 
That storekeeper——’”’ 

‘‘But where is he?” Nell interrupted. 

She darted into the other rooms, was back almost at once. 
Glen still stood in the doorway. 

“I was up on the hill this morning,’”’ she said in a low, steady 
voice. ““The Gleva came into the back bay and anchored. The 
boat went ashore.” 

“The Gleva!”” Dave repeated in astonishment, and then he 
added, “Yes, she could make it from Russian Bay through 
Shoal Pass.”’” He turned a chagrined face toward Nell. 

“Never mind if you did bungle it, Dave,” she snapped. “It’s 
Keith we want. They wouldn’t take him far.” 

She ran out the door into the small clearing at the rear of the 
house, the others at her heels. All about was the dense growth 
of brush, a dismaying area over which to search. And as they 
halted in momentary indecision the brush rustled, parted, and 
Keith Baird himself crawled painfully 
out on his hands and knees. 


” 











“It’s taking long enough. What time - 
did he go to Ed’s house?”’ 

“Tt was ten o’clock when he left Glen. 
He’d been there earlier. Keith was sure 
of what he would get, or he wouldn’t 
have sent me that message, and by her.” 

“The girls know yet?” 

“Of course not. And Keith will be 
here soon.”’ 


his hands. 


Notwithstanding 


34 Nell’s assurance did not hold. 
Noon came, luncheon was eaten, and 
still Keith did not appear. Nell and 
Dave again conferred, and as a result 
Glen was called from the Variety and 
asked to repeat her account of that last 





The Story So Far 


Young Keith Baird, searching Alaska for 
the lost daughter of his adopted father, 
Stanley Baird, almost has the clue in 


One of the two daughters of Ed Lingrain, 
Glen or Neva, must be the girl. Both are 
performers in the troupe of the Variety, 
a “show boat,” managed by Nell DuBois, 
now tied up at Lost Harbor. 
the watchfulness of 
Keith’s engineer, and the presence of Dave 
Burnett, deputy U. S. Marshal, his own 
boat has been burnt, and at a last interview 
with Ed Lingrain, Keith has been injured 
and carried from the cabin. 


E was dazed. One eye was closed by 

drying blood and his strength took 
him only into the open. Nell was the 
first to reach him. 

“Baby clothes,” he muttered. “Tin 
box— in the kitchen. Didn’t tell—which 
girl. Got to catch him. Got to! Got to!”’ 

He collapsed then. Vic and Dave 
turned him on his back. It was Neva 
who ran for water. Nell took his head in 
her lap and bathed the blood from his 
face and hair. She felt his scalp carefully. 

“Don’t think it’s fractured,” she said. 
“The Gleva’s ‘crew came across from 
the back bay to warn Lingrain you'd 

















talk with Keith. 

“But what is it?’’ she demanded when 
she saw their concern. “I watched him go into our house, 
through the kitchen door. You don’t think——?” 

“Of course not, honey,” Nell assured her. ‘He’s all right. 
Dave only wanted to be sure. Run back to the boat.” 

“Now,” she continued when Glen had gone below, “some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

“TI could go down there,’”’ Dave suggested. 

“And spoil everything if Keith hasn’t gotten all he wants 
yet. But we can send Vic. Keith was to represent him as 
being in on the deal.” 

“T’d start him right away,”’ Dave suggested curtly. 

Vic did not ask a question. With Nell’s first words, he was 
leaping up the gangway. 

The girls had come up on deck. Dave's presence and Nell’s 
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arrested Barney.” 

She did not intend to accuse Dave. 

“And they’re all bound for B. C.,”" Dave added. ‘Wireless 
from the nearest cannery will stop them.” 

“Unless they hole up until tonight or put straight out to 
sea. Write your message. Vic and Pete can take it to Russian 
Bay in the Variety.” 

A moment later Vic was running back down the trail to the 
float. Keith’s lips began to move. Nell bent closer, but no 
clear words came. Dave went to the kitchen, searched the house. 

“No tin box,” he reported when he returned. 

“Ed would take it,” Nell said. ‘Keith had some money, too. 
Several thousand dollars.” 

“Tin box,” Keith muttered. ‘Kept the baby clothes in it. 
Showed ’em to me. That proves it. Glen or Neva. One of 
them’s father’s daughter.” 
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No one spoke in the silence that followed. Nell bent closer, 
eager for another word, but Keith’s head rolled over and he 
lay still. 

“‘Nell!’”” Neva whispered. ‘‘What does he mean?”’ 

“Just what he says, dear. Stanley Baird sent his baby girl 
to Seattle on the Berwick in 1910. He believed she drowned 
when the ship sank. But a woman turned her over to Ed 
Lingrain, and he’s had her ever since.” 

Glen dropped to her knees beside Nell and gripped her arm. 
“‘Then—one of us te 

The girl’s face was dazzling. It was the stunning, ungovern- 
able joy of undreamed-of release, but it vanished quickly. A 
hand stole out and touched Keith’s cheek. 

“‘Does he know—which ei 

“‘No one knows, except Ed Lingrain.”’ 

“T don’t understand, though—his father’s daughter.” 

“Keith is Stan Baird’s foster son.” 

The joy flooded back again, softer and utterly revealing. 
Glen flung her arms about Nell and whispered in her ear. ‘‘He 
asked me—before he knew.”’ 


“Which is enough luck for you for one day,” Nell answered 
in that dry tone with which she cloaked emotion. 
Dave went to search through the brush. ‘Might find that 


box—something,”’ he muttered. 

“‘Nell,’”” Neva began when he had gone, “what do you mean 
by Glen having enough luck? Do you know—that it is ‘sa 

“Tf I knew, I’d tell you both. If I had only the least sort 
of hunch, I’d tell you.” 

‘‘But there must be some way.” 

“Ed Lingrain, and you know what that means.” 

They worked in silence over Keith’s wounds. Dave returned 
to tell that Keith had been carried 
far into the brush. 

“Probably thought he was dead, 
or they didn’t dare 
add another murder,” 
he concluded. ‘“‘How 
the boy crawled back 
I can’t make out.” 

Presently Keith 
seemed to revive. 
“How long have I 
been out?’’ he asked. 

“Several hours,”’ 
Nell answered. 

“But Lingrain! 
We've got to catch 
him!” 

“The coast guard 
and every cannery 
boat between here and 
Dixon Entrance will 
be after him in two 
hours,” Dave said. 
“‘He won’t get away.” 

“Another minute 
and I’d have known!” 
Keith exclaimed. 
“Then a man came 
in, a fisherman. Said 
one of the purse-seine 
crew had been ar- 
rested for murder. 
Told Lingrain I was a 
cannery spy and they 
both jumped me. Now he’s gone and we’ll never know 

“‘He won’t get away,”’ Dave repeated. 

“But he won’t talk!”’ Keith groaned. ‘‘He had the proof. 
Was going to show it to me.” 

“Don’t get excited,’”’ Nell cautioned. ‘‘We’re not through 
yet. The first thing to do is put you to bed and sew up those 
gashes. Let’s carry him into the house.” 


”? 





EITH insisted he could walk, and he did get to his feet. 

Dave and Glen supported him with his arms about their 
shoulders and he was helped to a couch in the living-room. 
Dave left immediately to get a first-aid kit from his gas boat. 
Keith looked questioningly from the girls to Nell. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“‘You talked enough. I told the rest.” 

“Lord, I’ve messed things!’’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘I didn’t 
want you to know until we were sure.”’ 

Glen went down on her knees beside him. ‘‘Don’t you see?” 
she whispered. “It doesn’t make any difference since this 
morning.” 

“Not to us,” hesmiled. ‘‘But remember there’s father. He’s 
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waiting and hoping for proof. J’ve got to make sure for him.”’ 

Nell was stirring the fire in the kitchen. Neva joined her. 

‘“‘Glen’s trying to fool herself,’’ the girl whispered. ‘‘It always 
has made a difference with her, and it will again when the 
excitement dies down.”’ 

Nell looked up searchingly, but before she could speak they 
heard swift footsteps outside. Dave burst in the door. 

“Barney’s got loose from the gas boat,” he announced. 
“‘Somebody with a hacksaw helped him.” 

“‘Any one in Lost Harbor would do that,” Nell said. “But 
he won’t bother us.” 

“I’m not so sure of it. He and the rest believe Keith is the 
one who dug up the evidence against them.” 

‘Pull the curtains in the front room, Neva,’’ Nell commanded. 
“See that the front door is locked. Did Vic run off with my 
gun? Dave, you'd better stand just inside the door there. 
And don’t give him a chance to shoot.” 

In a moment they were ready for a surprise attack. Each 
side of the house was being watched. 

‘‘Next to Lingrain himself, Barney Latimer is the dirtiest 
one in the gang!’’ Nell exploded angrily. 

“That’s why I picked him,’ Dave agreed gloomily. ‘I’ve 
sure messed things.” 

Their suspense did not last long. A shot sounded up the 
mountainside to the east, then a quick rattle of explosions. 
Dave leaped to the kitchen door. 

‘Rifle and a revolver,” he said. ‘‘Now what?’’ 

Glen and Neva came running from the front of the house. 

“Up there,’’ Dave said in answer to their questions, and he 
pointed to the heavily wooded side of the mountain. “But 
who'd it be? And in a place like that?” 

The girls glanced at each other, startled, ques- 
tioning. 

“I think,” Neva said 
slowly, “that it is my 
father.” 

“‘Lingrain!’”” Dave ex- 
claimed incredulously. ““But 
he skipped on the Gleva!”’ 

Keith came tottering into 
the kitchen. Nell scolded 
and tried to force him back, 
but he would not go. 

Neva was shaking her 
head. “You don’t know 
that,” shesaid. ‘‘Years ago, 
Glen and I found a cave up 
there on the mountainside. 
It was a prospect 
hole—somebody 
dug it before the 
mine was started, 
and the entrance 
was grown up with 
brush. We used 
to play in it, to 
get away from the 
other children. 
One day father 
caught us up there 
peg and beat us with a 

Theyfound stick You re- 


the fish-pi- - 

rate lying just inside member, Nell. 

the tunnel entrance The older woman 
nodded grimly. 


“T never saw him so angry,’”’ Glen said. ‘He told us he’d 
kill us if we ever went there again.” 

“But we did go back,” her sister added. ‘One day when he 
was in Ketchikan. He had blankets and food cached at the 
back end.” 

“And a baking powder can filled with money!’’ Glen added 
excitedly. ‘‘Everything was in cans, hidden in crevices. We 
had never gone so far back in the dark when we played there.” 

“But what’s it all mean?’ Keith insisted. 

No one answered. Nell and Dave were looking at each other. 

“It would be like Lingrain,’’ Nell said shortly. ‘‘And it 
worked.” 

“But what worked?” Keith demanded. 

“Ed knew he was liable to be caught sometime,”’ Dave ex- 
plained. ‘‘Everybody’d think he took to a boat. No one 
would suspect his hiding here, close at hand. He could stay a 
month or two, then make his get-away.” 

“And Barney Latimer!” Nell interrupted tensely. ‘You 
told him Lingrain was going to turn in the others to save himself.” 

Dave nodded. “Maybe,” he said in a [Continued on page 41 
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I here's a co-operative enterprise which og 


has a sixteen=year history of service 


and srowth— 


A § Ui ccesst 


The Wisconsin rural laundry 
plant which has been operated 
successfully for 15 years 


= 


Power machinery makes it pos- 
me sible for these girls to do 
[a= thousands of washings each 
year and remain smiling 






an 






Cuties «= ta | AUNDRY 


laundry just the same as the city folks do? The farmer’s 

wife usually has so many other tasks to perform beside 
laundry work that if any housekeeper needs to be relieved of 
that work, she does. Her time is always occupied. In addition 
there is no task which the average woman finds more tiring 
than laundry work—many are still tired two days after a heavy 
washing has been done. 

In some neighborhoods, farmers are now solving their wash 
problems by operating their own laundries. A_ successful 
example of such a laundry is the one at River Falls, Wis. This 
plant is located very close to the 
co-operative creamery, and 
when the farmers haul in 
their cream, they need 
only drive on half a 
block farther to de- 
liver the family 
wash. They sim- 
ply drop the bun- 
dles into a chute, 
which deposits 
them on the laun- 
dry floor, where 
they are attended 
to by competent 
workmen. That is 
all there is to it, 
until the time for 
taking home the 
clean clothes. It 
is not expensive, 
as a “rough-dry”’ 
job is only 8% 
cents a pound. 


T Vi HY should not the farmer folks take their wash to the 
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Some of the types of washing-machines used 


“‘We are not here to make money,” says Martin Norseng, 
secretary and treasurer of the concern; “we are here to do the 
washing given us as cheaply as we can. And I am sure we are 
doing it at a lower cost than it is done at any other place.”’ 

The customers seem to think so also, for they have steadily 
become more numerous. The organization has three trucks 
which are constantly on the road, and which cover a wide ter- 
ritory, including eleven towns adjacent to River Falls. 


Equipment is Modern and Ffficient 


HE plant of this co-operative laundry has a large water- 
softening system and is otherwise equipped to do fast and 
efficient work. It also has a dry-cleaning department, which 
has added much business and quite a bit of extra profit to the 
affairs of the establishment. In proportion to the work 
required in dry cleaning, this business pays better than 
washing. Rug cleaning is an additional service that was 
offered in 1929. 
Twenty-two persons are employed at the plant, and 
“prompt service and cleanliness’ is the slogan of the 
management. There is cleanliness and beauty not only 
inside the building, but also outside. The lawn is care- 
fully cared for and is planted with a golden willow hedge, 
shrubs and trees. 

The laundry came into existence in 1914 through the 
efforts of Mrs. David Haddow of the local Home Culture 
club. She attended a convention where the merits of 
farmers’ co-operative laundries were discussed, came home 
and raised $4,000 at $10 a share with which to start one. 

The organization began its operations in a small place 
about the middle of October, and during the remainder 
of the year its business amounted to approximately $500. 
In 1915 the plant took in nearly $7,000, and in 1929 its 
income was close to $30,000. 
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HEN I was in town 
the other day, I saw 
Mrs. Paul Brown on 


the street and she asked me if I had seen 


/ ° 
bed-=covering 






Mother N ewsome s C) cline 


Lhe story of an o d anal very beautiful 


quilt pattern was hailed with 
glee. No girl was considered 
eligible for matrimony until 
she had pieced and quilted seven quilts, 
and many a woman owed her social standing 


Mother Newsome’s quilt. She is the wife 
of the president of our bank, has wonder- By Alice K eenan Cripps in the community to the beauty and variety 


fully good taste, a sense of appreciation for 

things worth-while and money enough to 

indulge her fancies. Also she has a brother who is a dealer in 
antiques in New York City and for years she has been very 
much interested in “‘things with a story,” so I knew that Mother 
Newsome’s quilt must indeed be out-of-the-ordinary if Mrs. 
Brown found it worth raving about. 


Its First Owner—Emily Jones 


TS story is interesting. Col. Reuben Jones was Mother 

Newsome’s father. He was a quarter-master in the Confeder- 
ate army and after the war between the states, he became 
noted as a builder of churches. 

Wherever there is a great man there is usually an understand- 
ing wife who is an inspiration to her husband and who shares 
in the devotion of his friends. Reuben Jones’ wife, Emily, was 
such an inspiration to him. She died when she was a com- 
paratively young woman, but he never forgot her. He married 
again and his second wife carefully preserved the household 
treasures which had been Emily’s for the daugh- 
ter. She reared Mother Newsome with the 
thought before her, always, that she must be 
just such a woman as her mother had been. Few 
women are ever loved as was Emily Jones. 

Among the hundreds of acquaintances which 
were hers, Mrs. Jones had eight very close per- 
sonal friends. Every young married woman 
has her own little intimate circle, usually young 
wives, too, who make up her “erowd.’”’ One 
day in 1856 these eight friends 
and Emily Jones were visiting : 
together when they began to e 
talk about quilts. : 

What woman was there of the 
ante-bellum days who did not 
glory in beautiful quilts? A new 



















and number of the quilts she possessed. 
These young women could not agree on 
which pattern was really the most charming. 

Some one suggested that there were nine present and that 
it would take just nine blocks, two feet square, to make a quilt. 
Finally they decided that each of them would piece a block of 
that size in the very prettiest pattern she could find or invent. 
When the blocks were finished they would all come together 
again at Emily Jones’ home, have a quilting bee and give the 
quilt to her as a token of the good times they had enjoyed 
together. Each one was to keep her pattern a secret from the 
others. Emily Jones was to “‘join’” the blocks and prepare the 
quilt for quilting. 


Nine Beautiful Patterns—All Different 


HE quilt which grew from those plans is now Mother New- 
some’s, and is the most noted collection of ante-bellum pat- 
terns our section affords. Each pattern, if it were reproduced 
in a large size, would make a perfectly lovely modern bed-spread 
—and there are nine of them! So far, I have never 
been able to decide which is the prettiest pattern. 
No wonder they delighted women 75 years ago. 
There are three blocks which bear no auto- 
graph. One of these was Emily Jones’ favorite 
and was made by her. Her cousin, Fannie 
A———, (I wish I could make out the name) 
wrote a little memory verse for the center block. 
And look at the quilting—all pineapples and 
flowers and hearts, tiny symbols of the good 
things of life. 

I often wonder if we who are 
housewives on the farm now are 
leaving anything behind us which 
will bring as much joy into the 
lives of our loved ones as these 
quilts of the past century. 
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THE STRANGER THEY NEVER FORGOT 


Tuts stranger knocked at the door of 
many a home back in the early 1890's. 
Politely he asked for the dirtiest 
garment in the family wash. Then he 
showed how an amazing new soap 
would wash it swiftly, easily, without 
hard rubbing—and in cool water. 

In cool water—that was the big 
news the stranger brought. For in 
those days, only mansions had water 
heaters. Women had toheat their wash 
water on cookstoves. There was never 
really enough. And the soaps they 
had simply wouldn’t wash clean in 
cool or lukewarm water without rub- 
bing the clothes almost to shreds. 

So Fels-Naptha, the soap the 
stranger introduced, was welcomed 
by thousands of women. A soap that 
would wash as well or better in cool 
water than other soaps did in hot was 
the biggest help they had ever had. 

Fels-Naptha would also work fine 
in hot or boiling water. But there 
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wasn’t any use talking about that 
when lukewarm water was all women 
had. So today, when almost every 
woman can have loads of hot water 
just by turning a faucet, many still 
think of Fels-Naptha as only a “cool 
water soap.” 

It isn’t. Fels-Naptha washes clothes 
beautifully clean without hard rub- 
bing no matter how you use it. You 
can boil or soak your clothes; you can 
use washing machine or tub. It’s the 
nature of soap to wash best in hot 
water—and Fels-Naptha is no excep- 
tion. But it also does a wonderful job 
in lukewarm or even cool water. 

Fels-Naptha helps keep your 
hands nice. For the unusually good 
soap and plentiful naptha working 
together get clothes clean so quickly 
that you don’t have your hands in 
hot water so long. 

Buy a few bars of Fels-Naptha from 
your grocer today. You will find the 


ten-bar carton especially convenient. 

Use Fels-Naptha for all household 
cleaning as well as for the family 
wash—and you will know why they 
never forgot the stranger. 


FREE— Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha 
for years or have just now decided to try its extra 
help, we'll be glad to send you a Fels- Naptha Chipper. 
Many women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into 
their washing machines, tubs or basins, find the chip- 
per handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh soap chips (that con- 
tain plenty of naptha!) just as you need them. The 
chipper will be sent, free and postpaid, upon request. 


All you need to do is mail the coupon, 





fF, 4.6-30 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 


Fels- Naptha Chipper offered in thisadvertisement. 








Name antes 

Street 

City iintictadalid ene phhinaiii 
Fill in completely—print name and address 








° 1930, Fels & Co. 
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Some guess and make good pastry, 


but it’s saler to follow rules. Here 
Eleanor Ahern 
tells how {Oo make 





AVE you ever tried to learn 
H how to make pastry from a 

neighbor, famous for her pie 
crust? No doubt her first response to 
your request for help was to ask you 
to come over some time when she was 
making a pie, because, as she says— 
“It is so hard to tell any one exactly 
what I do.” In the meantime, if you 
try to get a little preliminary information \ 
from her it will be something like the follow- ‘ 
ing: ‘Well, I take about a pint of flour and 
work in some shortening—oh, as much as I can pick 
up on a mixing spoon—about half a cup, I think. I work the 
shortening in with my fingers (or I cut it in with a fork or what- 
ever method happens to be favored)—then I sprinkle in some 
water and work up the dough. How much water?—oh, I don’t 
know—enough to hold the dough together.” 

It isn’t because she doesn’t know exactly what she does or 
how much of each ingredient she uses, that she is vague. Having 
used the same bowl and spoon in making pie crust for years, 
she can judge very accurately the amount each will hold, but 
she is not able to tell you because you have not had the same 
experience in measuring and mixing. If you go over to watch 
her, you will probably pick up some hints regarding manipula- 
tion, but as far as measuring and actual mixing are concerned, 
you will probably have to work out your own method in the end. 

Printed recipes are almost as bad. They tell you precisely 
what to do, but they can’t show you how to do it. Since 
both of these methods fail at some point, it seems to me that it 
is very important for a person who is trying to improve her pie 
crust to be able to analyze the reasons for her lack of success. 
If she knows exactly what makes a pie crust tender and why it 
is tough, then it will be relatively easy for her to correct her 
mistakes in either of these directions. 


Why Crust is Tender or Tough 


IE crust that is too tender or short is not a common fault, 

though occasionally it does happen. Usually that difficulty is 
noticed most when the dough is being rolled out. If it is too 
short, it breaks and sticks to the board and the rolling pin, or 
crumbles when lifted into the pan. The cause can be traced to 
too much shortening, too little water or possibly too soft flour. 
To overcome the difficulty, first try cutting down the amount 
of shortening in the recipe. If this doesn’t help, work in a little 
more water, or if you have been using a fine pastry flour, change 
to an ordinary all-purpose brand. 

Toughness can almost always be accounted for by lack of 
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sufficient shortening or by an excess of water in the 
dough. There are other factors which influence tough- 
ness, such as too much handling or too strong flour— 
but these are among the less common causes. 
The amount of shortening in pastry can be regulated 
fairly easily by accurate measuring. A well-marked standard 
measuring cup is therefore the first essential to making uniform- 
ly good pastry. If you want your crust to be the same today, 
tomorrow and next week, always measure accurately and there 
will be little danger of variation. 


Easiest Method of Measuring Solid Fats 


HE cold-water method of measuring shortening has done more 

to encourage accuracy than any other one thing. Because it is 
so much simpler and cleaner it does away with much of the 
temptation to guess. To measure !% cup fat by this method— 
fill the measuring cup (preferably a glass one) half full of cold 
water. Add the fat until the water reaches the top of the cup. 
Pour off the water and the fat will drop out in a lump, leaving 
the cup clean. To measure 14 cup, fill the cup to the 34 mark 
with cold water. For !3 cup, put in 24 cup of cold water. 

It is equally necessary to measure the flour accurately— 
spooning it lightly or sifting it into a standard measuring cup. 
For an ordinary-sized two-crust pie we recommend the following 
proportions—!4 cup shortening, which may be vegetable fat or 
lard, 114 cups flour (ordinary all-purpose flour), '4 teaspoon salt 
and about 4 tablespoons cold water. Sift the salt with the 
flour and work in the fat. 

But how to work it in—with the fingers, with two knives, a 
fork, the back of a spoon or a special pastry cutter? Whichever 
way is most convenient for you and which will produce the 
desired sort of mixture. It is important that the fat should be 
distributed in small lumps throughout the flour—not melted or 
softened down. The reason why recipes so often recommend 
the use of knives is because the warmth of the fingers is likely 
to soften the fat. However, if you can handle the mixture 
quickly and lightly with the fingers it is a very good way for 
you, though it may not be for your neighbor. 

After the shortening is worked in, comes the last and perhaps 
the most important step—the adding of the water. Because of 
the difference in the absorption power of flours, it is impossible 
to state exactly the amount of water needed in a recipe. Sprinkle 
the water a tablespoon at a time over [Continued on page 35 
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My jellies won seven awards at the 
California State Fair,” writes Mrs. 
D. Lindsey who describes below the 
yr easy, time-saving way that she uses 
to insure perfect flavor and texture. 


“I guess it never occurred to me to enter 
these jellies at the Fair . . . good as everyone 
said they were, until a friend just simply in- 
sisted on it,” writes Mrs. D. Lindsey, from 
her five acre ranch near Concord, California. 


“Then imagine! My Wild Grape Jelly, 

Apricot Jelly, Blackberry Jam, Blackberry 

Jelly, Quince Jelly, Tame Grape Jelly and 
che Tomato Marmalade, each took a prize... 
rh- seven in all. 


“T was certainly very pleased and I want to 
say that by adding Certo to your juice you 














ed do get a delicacy in your jelly that simply 
ird can’t be equalled. It’s just like tasting the 
m- fresh fruit itself. There’s none of that boiled 
ay, down flavor that you sometimes get in jellies 
ore made the old way. 
“Believe me, I advise my friends to use it 
for better tasting jellies and for all the effort 
that it saves.” 
* * * 
ore Every year dozens of Certo users such as 
tis Mrs. Lindsey triumphantly carry off the 
the honors in the jelly-making contests at the 
| great state fairs. 
old And to think that these prize-winning jellies 
up. are made in one-third the time needed by 
ing some of their less successful competitors! 
he Women who use Certo boil their jellies only 
one minute—12 minutes after they put their 
fruit juice on to boil their jelly is cooling in 
the glasses. 
a WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically 
red extracted, concentrated and bottled. This 
alt jellying substance is so scarce in some fruits 
the that jelly cannot be made from them by the 
old-fashioned way. With many others, jelly 
can be made only with partly ripened fruit 
re and after long, wasteful, tedious boiling. pee ee er 
one . me " ' : a Geape jolly wee on RSF ‘seven C hassle de jell and jams w 
the Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours = spades 2 fresh frui ns ; 
be to use whenever you wish. With it you can of j 
or make jellies from any fruit—even from straw- ond then “sag reading this sdvastioianaat try the easy modern t 
nd berries and pineapple! And, because with 
ely Certo you use the fruit at its ripest and 
ure best, your jellies take on an exquisite new ee ee | Dozens of recipes for Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo 
for deliciousness. SECRETS " THE ERE E | exquisite desserts and Corporation, Fairport, New York. (In Canada, address: 
TRY IT TODAY... A single bottle MM AQ salads using jellies and jams are in- a a on eee eee se 
.ps will show why Certo has won 4,000,000 jelly i/ cluded in Miss Palmer’s new book-  \yanap “- 
f makers. Order a supply from your grocer let “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard.” EE _— 
Oo oe pboard. 
today! Under the label on the bottle is a | oe 
ble booklet of 93 special Certo jam and jelly | ms ~| By mailing the coupon atthe right) Trepp 
kle recipes. Follow them to the letter and success a yes will receive it absolutely free 
35 is assured! Certo is a product of General jOLUICS AND panes ON with another booklet of 93 jelly and oy a . STATE 
Foods Corporation. © 1930 G. F. CORP ScuicuTFuL mew USS jam recipes for use with Certo. print NAME AND ADDRESS COMPLETELY 
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TEU RES SASSI : 
OR THE PRESENT, the “Europa,’’ shown above, and her sister the “Bremen”’ are 







undisputed queens of the Atlanti: The Germans can N 
build ships, that’s certain. The “Leviathan” the REG get \ 
“Majestic” and the ‘Berengaria’’ all came out of — gg, _ eS 5 ‘ Rh Ut ry 
German shipyards a» Raa, malaise 
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HAT’S THE YOUNG gen- 
tleman on our right doing? 
Hypnotizing somebody? Oh, no 
—he’s playing the ‘‘Theremin,”’ 
the electrical music-maker that 


you all hear on the radio now and 
then. Rather pleasing music, too 
But it will never crowd the violin 


PINCUSHION AND A 
reel of tape? Yes and 

no. It’s one of the very first typewriters for 
the blind, vintage of 1872. The newest ones 
are very different and greatly improved, of course 


and piano off the map 


ELOW IS A two-piece capelet ensemble 
for early summer. Natural waistline 
and a skirt fashionably full 
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NEW YORK CITY 
fireboat ‘“‘showing 
off’’ under one of the 
big East River bridges 

















12 ELOW, BRAZIL- 

IANS PICKING 
the famous berries that 
will be coffee when 
roasted. The coffee ‘‘val- 
orization’’ plan broke 
down a few 
weeks ago 
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YOUTH 
» shadow 


“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
| Thomas Campbell 1777-1844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. We do declare that when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 
if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
Cause excess weight and, by ° 
a= avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
adel tain a trim figure, 


“It’s toasted =. 


|Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 
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Thanks to the automobile, a glorious vacation 


By H. Louis Raybold 


are now taking to the highway prepared to spend any- 

where from a week to all summer in the open. Strapped 
to their running boards in one way or another is everything 
necessary to keep the motorists in comparative comfort according 
to the length of time they can be away. 

Everything, that is, except food and fuel. And these, together 
with lodging facilities, are found in abundance along the way. 
For another cavalcade has gone on ahead to open up gasoline 
stations and hot-dog stands, coffee shoppes and tourists’ rests, 
overnite cabins and wayside camps. The hot-dog stand may 
turn into a ‘‘barbecue”’ in the outskirts of Chicago. The coffee 
shoppe almost surely will become the “Lil and Lou Lunch”’ in 
Wyoming or Montana. It makes no difference. Under any 
name they exist to refuel the depleted traveler in one way or 
another and speed him on his journey. 

It wasn’t until we had acquired a certain attitude of mind 
altogether essential to agreeable motor-camping that our trips 
became the pleasure they are today. Nor was such an attitude 
of mind possible before the improvement of the highways and 
the development of the modern motor camp. 


Home is Where Your Car I[s 


RIEFLY, this state of mind consists in forgetting the home you 

are leaving behind and accepting as home the spot at which 
you happen to be. It affords no comfort to remark every once 
in a while, ‘“‘Well, here we are—90 or 2,000 or 2,400 miles from 
home, friends and the family doctor.” 

Something like this must be substituted. ‘‘Well, here we are. 
Within easy communication of one of the finest towns in the 
west—or north or south or east—where no doubt the stores 
and garages and doctors are every whit as good as those from 
where I come, and where people would be as friendly and helpful, 


: MILLION or more cars, averaging three passengers each, 
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Mount Hood. 


HIGHWAY 


four 1s within the reach of every boal 


, 


should need arise, as those I have known all my life.’”” Chances 
are, it’s the truth. 

The progressive motor camp today, whether it is municipal, 
state, federal or privately-owned, certainly promotes this frame 


of mind. 


The Parks—National and State 


F course, there is nothing finer than the government camps 

maintained in our national parks. Their excellence has been 
too thoroughly advertised by their users to warrant description 
here. They add to types of accommodation of long standing— 
the park lodges and hotels—a third form which already sur- 
passes in extent of patronage the other two. Best of all, those 
who visit these mammoth auto camps come directly into contact 
with the great campaign now being waged by the national park 
service of the Department of the Interior, that of educating the 
people to an intelligent understanding and sensitive appre- 
ciation of what the parks have to offer. 

Local museums served by rangers primed to answer all ques- 
tions, nightly lectures about the camp fire, daily nature trails 
and guide-conducted trips to points of special interest—all 
without charge—make of these camps something more than 
mere playgrounds. 

It was our pleasure last summer to make seven of the 4,000 
who gathered in the vast log-beamed hall of Old Faithful Lodge 
to listen to Arthur Sterry Coggeshall, Director of the Saint 
Paul Institute, tell the story of the finding of the dinosaur re- 
mains in the mountains near Vernal, Utah, at a spot afterwards 
made into a National Monument, and to watch the moving 
pictures which illustrated his talk. 

As we walked back to our tents afterwards, while a flying 
fingernail of a moon slipped behind the black lodgepole pines 
and the cold night wind carried the (Continued on page 22 
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But it costs less than you pay 








for just ordinary casings! 


TOU can measure the difference in 
yY the size... you can feel the differ- 
ence in the bulk. But out on the road... 
that’s where you get the real difference 
between the Cavalier and other tires! 


For in this 6-ply tire there is half again 
the carcass strength of the 4-ply tires 
usually offered you. 


There’s bigger air cushion. Thicker 
tread. Tougher, slower-wearing rubber 
compound. And water-curing, to make 
the last bit of rubber as slow-wearing as 
the first. 


Yet with all that... this tire costs no 
more... often less... than 4-ply tires of 
dubious quality. It’s produced on a vol- 
ume basis...and volume brings its cost 


way down. 


It’s a tire developed especially by 
Goodrich to give you more for your 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


efile 


Jun 9 1930 


money with dependable, through and 
through quality . . . at a low price. 


For bad roads... for plowed fields... 
for high speeds and heavy loads... you 
need the extra strength that 6 plies pro- 
vide. You need the insurance of stamina, 
too, that the name Goodrich provides. 


In Cavaliers you have them both. It’s 
a tire in which Goodrich takes pride... 
one made to the strictest standards in 
the industry. You can rely on it... it 






CAVALIER is made in all sizes 
for passenger cars and in two 
sizes for trucks. Test it out in 
both kinds of service. 








will carry you through the toughest of 
service... with never a thought of tires 
to trouble your mind. 


See the Cavalier at your local Good- 
rich dealer’s. Examine the cross section 
he has to show you. Let him point out 
how extra strength and extra miles have 
been built into the Cavalier. 


Then ask his price. Compare it with 
what you've been paying. You'll ride 
away on Cavaliers... with a handy sav- 
ing in your pocket. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Cwwalter 
32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries + Soles : Heels + Hose + Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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(Cont.nued from page 2U) 
fragrance of a hundred cemp fires, we discussed the occasion. 
Where but in America would such an entertainment be given 
with no charge or obligation of any kind? 

But there are some who can not, in the time at their disposal, 
reach a Yellowstone or Yosemite. For these the state camps, 
such as those to be found in the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 
tains and the Maine woods, to mention but a few out of many, 
provide attractive opportunities for change, rest and sport of 
one kind or another. The middle west is pretty well speckled 
with state parks, too. 


Accommodations at Overnight Camps 


HE immediate problem of the motor tourist, moreover, con- 

cerns itself particularly with the overnight camp. Fortu- 
nately, chambers of commerce, automobile associations and ser- 
vice clubs recognize the advertising and purchasing power of a 
steady procession of cars coming into their towns and spending, 
according to estimate, an average of $10 per car per day. 

The result has been the establishment of many fine municipal 
camps equipped with everything from shower baths and swim- 
ming pools to kitchens with 
electric stoves and laun- 
dries with porcelain tubs. 

Because of such munici- 
pal camps, private camps 
have been forced into line 
as far as sanitary condi- 
tions, equipment and a 
nominal charge are con- 
cerned. 

Except in the federal 
camps, which are always 
free, 50 cents for a 24-hour 
stay is the usual rate. This 
is little enough when one 
considers the cost of main- 
taining a good camp, espe- 
cially in the dry states 
where shade, that sine qua 
non of a tourist camp, is 
to be had only with irriga- 
tion. For any return on 
his investment, the camp 
proprietor must depend on 
what he takes in from the 
sale of supplies. 

Where cabins are rented 
the charge varies but is 
usually a dollar a person. 
Many tourists use the 
cabins regularly rather 
than pitch a tent, and 
where this is possible a 
great deal less duffle need 
be carried. These cabins 
can be found at the end 
of almost any day’s run 
with a little planning. 
Most of them are well- 
outfitted and clean. 

There can, incidentally, 
be no greater enemy of 
provincialism than a size- 
able tourist camp on a transcontinental highway. Nor will 
California ever again seem quite so far to the New Englander 
who has sat on the running board of his car and swapped 
incidents of life on the road with the man from Los Angeles. 

At the overnight camp one is struck with the popularity of 
the umbrella tent. It dominates every tourist camp landscape. 
We carry two with us on all long trips and by using extension 
flaps connected in a right-angled sort of arrangement get a great 
deal of extra room and protection. 





Prepare for Low Temperatures 


GOOD tent, properly water-proofed, firmly staked and ade- 
quately screened, will provide perfect shelter night after night, 
season after season. In such a tent it is a sweet experience to 
lie « n one’s own little canvas cot and listen to the plop-plop-plop 
of a sudden summer shower drifting across the Smokies, the 
heavy beat of the surf on the shores of Lake Michigan, or the 
long soughing in the pines of a northern New Brunswick forest. 
But one’s canvas cot must be comfortable. It must be 
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Lower Falls, Yellowstone National Park 





abundantly blanketed with rather more under one than over. 
An excellent rule to follow in regard to bedding, especially for 
those going into high altitudes, is to prepare for winter rather 
than summer temperatures. 

Competing for popularity among motor campers with the 
umbrella tent and the folding camp cot is the two-burner gaso- 
line stove. It is found in every outfit, from the Pullman palace 
de luxe on a Rolls Royce chassis housing the middle-aged 
couple on their leisurely way to southern California, to the open 
flivver spilling out children and saucepans indiscriminately. It 
deserves its reputation. It may be ovened or ovenless, pos- 
sessed of legs or dependent for support on whatever happens 
to be handy. 

Under most adverse conditions of wind or rain, it cooks 
efficiently and cheaply the coffee and hot cereals and bacon and 
eggs of breakfast, the steak or chops or stew for dinner and the 
vegetables that go with them. Through with its job, it folds 
up snugly and takes kindly to obscurity until needed again. 

Each motor camper has his own pet way of carrying his duffle. 
This man swears by a trailer—but did he ever try climbing out 
of the Jackson Hole country by way of Teton Pass? 

That man stows everything in the tonneau, but what would 
he do if he had, like the 
writer, a wife and a mother- 
in-law, four children and a 
dog, all as indefatigable 
travelers as himself? 

Personally, we have 
found nothing so satisfac- 
tory as a few boxes built 
of three-fourth inch white 
pine and shaped to the 
contours of the car. Cov- 
ered with sturdy canvas 
and painted black, they 
are not unduly conspicuous 
and afford a number of 
advantages. 

To begin with, they can 
be readily adapted to the 
purpose for which each is 
to be used. They are 
easily removable for stor- 
age over the winter. Best 
of all, they are 100 per cent 
rain-proof and, something 
which is vitally important, 
dust-proof. 


Yello wstone, of 


Co urse 


WEEK in the Yellow- 
stone two summers 

ago brought us back for a 
whole month last year and 
we are not through with 
the place yet. It proved 
a revelation to us to find 
that we could make the 
round trip from Provi- 
dence, R. I., to the Park 
and back, with a stop-over 
of five days in the Park, 
in less than four weeks. 

We managed to miss two events of nation-wide interest last 
summer. One didn’t wait for us. That was the formal dedica- 
tion of the Grand Teton National Park just south of Yellow- 
stone. And we didn’t wait for the other—the official christening 
of the New Imperial Geyser in Yellowstone. We did, however, 
strike down into Jackson Hole, and near to the base of the Grand 
Teton and Mt. Moran; and we took the long tramp to the remote 
home of the new giant among geysers. 

But one doesn’t have to go to the Grand Tetons—well worth 
the trip though they are!—to get enjoyment, health, thrills, 
memories for winter evenings. For the family that can get 
away for only a day, there are innumerable things worth seeing. 
[Write, if you don’t know where to go. Questions gladly answered 
on motor vacations—where to go, what to see, etc.— Editor] 

That is the charm of motor camping. No way of spending a 
vacation has ever adapted itself so well to the individual taste, 
pocketbook and length of time available. Nor does any other 
vacation give as good a return on one’s initial investment, con- 
sidering that one’s outfit, when thoughtfully purchased, will 
last for many seasons. 
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Before you buy paint 


we 
see this 














“Ke Everywhere farmers have 
turned to this “Money-Saving”’ 
paint... this pure white-lead 
paint that lasts so long. 

... Read this remarkable story 
and see how easy it is to paint 
this new inexpensive way. 











y= go to your regular 
dealer. Look at the 
Dutch Boy price card. 
That’s the way to save 
money ... and get the 
very highest grade paint 
in the bargain. 
_ Be sure to do this be- 
fore buying a bit of paint. 
If you'll just remember this suggestion, 
you'll certainly be glad you saw this “ad.” 
Because you'll be getting the very selfsame 
paint which 8 out of 10 painters use. Pure 
white-lead paint. Paint in its purest, most 
economical form (as any painter will tell 
you; and nobody knows paint like a painter). 
One reason 8 out of 10 painters use 
Dutch Boy is because it provides an elastic, 
protective coating which does not crack or 
scale. Thus, when you eventually repaint, 
there will be no time and money spent for 
burning or scraping. Just paint right over 
the old, long-lasting coat. 


TOO Les Ne 


DUTCH BOY ff 


VHITE LEA! 


» SOFT paste 








In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead is easily stirred ... simple to 
mix. All done in a jiffy. 

Just thin with linseed oil . . . add turpen- 
tine and drier . .. and, presto, it’s made. 

Could anything be simpler? Is there any 
easier way of saving money? Any surer way 
of getting the best paint money can buy? 

12%, 25, 50-lb. pails and 100-Ib. kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered free in 
the coupon. It shows you how to get better 
results so much easier. Send for it now. 


r 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one- 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 







* » * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (344 Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 

















PRICE CARD” 


.-. at your 


Dealer’s! 





Real Dutch Boy 
White-Lead Paint 
for about $2.85" per 
gallon and a few 
minutes of your 
time! 











.. - One user tells another 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway— Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
— Chicago, 900 West 18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — Pittsburgh 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 

National Lead Company 

Address: (See list of offices above) 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how te 
do much better painting, easier and for less money. 





*This price (as of April 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer’s 
distance from producing centres. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste. WHITE LEAD 


June, 1930 


Name _ 


~ Address “4 





F-Jj4 Place and State 
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FDIES. 
Lawn’ House 


More room than you woul / think in 
' , /. 
this charming Indiana collage 


Floor plan by 


Joseph +. Armstrong 


the Editor of The Farm Journal gave me. The house, 
you recall, that was shown in the article on weedless lawns 
by Professor Hansen a year or so ago. 

‘“‘We had about as many letters asking whether blue prints of 
the house were to be had, as we did about lawns,”’ the Editor 
explained. Which shows that the exterior goes a long way in 
influencing the choice of this or that house. 

The first thing, of course, was to find out where the house is 
located, and the search ended in Indiana. ‘“‘Hoosier Cottage” 
wouldn’t be a bad name for it, would it? More folks than ever 
before would fall in love with this snug little house (occupied 
by the Mains family) and its setting if they could look from the 
back of the house down toward the arbor, when iris is in bloom. 
The photo (oval) gives you an idea what it’s like. . 

Yes, blue prints were available, I was told by Mr. Mains, and 
soon they were in my hands. From these I have drawn the 
floor plans exactly as the house is laid out. Two bedrooms, 
bath, sun parlor, dining-room, living-room and kitchen, all on 
the first floor. And kitchen in the front—do you like it there? 


Pies plans for the ‘weedless lawn’ house” was the order 



























Exterior is finished in clap- 

boards laid eight inches to 

the weather. Shingles could 

be used instead. Roof is 

covered with composition 

shingles which come in all 
sorts of colors 


Outside door of sun parlor 

opens directly upon the garden— 

not a bad feature when the garden 

is in bloom. Take a look at the iris 

along the walk (right). And there’s 

shade, shrubs and grass, too. What 
more could one want? 
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In addition there is considerable space in the second story, 
and the Mains’s have finished a room there which is lighted by 
the dormer window. There is still a big attic left on the second 
floor after finishing the bedroom. 

The sun room, living-room and dining-room all open directly 
into each other by large arches and French doors, so that there 
is considerable space for entertaining. ‘‘In fact, we have had a 
lot of comments about that,’’ Mr. Mains tells me. ‘You 
wouldn’t think there was so much space from the appearance 
of the house from without.”’ 


Bathroom and Bedroom Closets 


OW a few words about the bathroom. Both bedrooms 
open into it—in many ways a splendid arrangement. Some 
farm families would, however, prefer direct entrance from the 
hall, I believe. This plan would do away with the necessity of 
going through a bedroom to get to the bath. 
It would be a simple matter to make such 
a change. Both doors from bedrooms could 
be closed, the seat could be placed where the 
lavatory is, and the lavatory placed against 
the right-hand wall. 

The closets in the bedrooms would be 
made not quite so deep, but there would be 
room for a linen closet on the left of the 
entrance from hall to bathroom. [A sketch 
showing how to arrange this can be had on 
request.—Editor] 

About finishing the interior—the Mains’s 
have oak floors throughout. Woodwork is 
gum with a black walnut stain. The walls 
have a sand finish water-colored sunshine 
yellow. Perhaps no two families will want 
the interior the same. Some may want 
papered walls and painted woodwork; some 
maple or birch floors instead of oak; etc. 
Kitchen has built-in cabinet, the mid- 
dle section of which has been 
moved to make room for an 
electric refrigerator. The 

space for refrigerator was 
originally in an alcove 

near the service door. 

The basement is reached 

by stairs from the 

kitchen. Service door 
at the landing makes it 
possible to go to the 
basement directly from 
outside. One reaches 
the attic from the din- 
ing-room. 
All in all, it’s a cozy little 
cottage, and you can’t blame 
some of Our Folks for being 
more interested in the house 
than they were in the article it was 
used to illustrate. This is no discredit 
to lawn and plantings, however. 
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To the right are our 
new snap-brim Patent 
Milan in a very fine 
weave ...and our Sen- 
nit straw that adjusts 
itself to the head by a 
flexible insert in the 
brim. The Milan comes 
in three shades... nat- 
ural, sand, gray. Each 
hat only: 


°L98 


$2.98 





This genuine Italian South American Pan- 
Leghorn, with silk ama in the popular 
band, is an unusual Optimo shape. Black 
value atthislowprice. grosgrainribbon band. 


SOLAR STRAW 


UTSTANDING favorites among 

new straws for Spring are our 
Patent Milan, Sennit, Italian Leg- 
horn, and genuine South American 
Panama. Now on sale in 1,400 cities 
at $1.98, $2.98 and $3.98. 

We invite you to step into your 
nearest J. C. Penney store. Tell our 
manager the head size you take and 
see for yourself why Solar Straws 
outsell every other straw hat in the 
country! 


The men who make these hats for 
us use straw braids and bodies im- 
ported from Italy, South America 
and the West Indies. Skillfully shape 
them into the new styles of the sea- 
son, with smartly styled brims and 
slightly heightened crowns. And... 
a feature we believe will appeal to you 


he tnest thing about a 










--is the way it looks on YOU 


even more than the correct style and 
splendid quality . . . they take special 
care to give each hat a comfortable 
fit and becoming line. 

Thoroughly wearable . . . countless 
men say of these hats. We are confi- 
dent you will like the feel, the style- 
right look of a Solar Straw the minute 
you put it on, 


More than a full dollar value 
on each thing you buy! 


The smart line, careful workmanship 
and excellent materials in these low- 
priced hats are splendid examples of 
the many worth-while values that 
our progressive business methods se- 
cure for you. 

The reasons why we can give such 


extraordinary values are very simple. 
Our many expert buyers search the 
market places of the world for mer- 
chandise that’s fine enough to meet 
your high standards and our own. 
Each article they select is ordered on 
so huge a scale that we are able to 
secure the very lowest prices. 

The manager of your local store, in 
turn, has been trained to run each 
department of his store without un- 
necessary expense. We pass on to you 
the full benefit of these double savings 
. . . low initial cost, and modern store 
management. 

Write to us for address of our near- 
est store and FREE booklet, showing 
our Waverly caps and Marathon felt 
hats. The J.C. Penney Company, Inc., 
330 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. PENNEY CO. inc. DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than 1,400 roofs! 


June, 1930 
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or whatenot into firsteclass houses 


TOBACCO grower in Connecticut decides to quit tobacco 
A and raise poultry. Left over, one good tobacco-shed. 

A dairyman in Vermont makes up his mind to gather 
eggs instead of milk cows. Inventory shows one unused dairy 
barn on hand. 

A beginner in poultry in Ohio, or maybe it is Michigan, buys 
a'farm and gets with it a good general-purpose barn but no 
poultry-house. 

“Now, if I could turn that into a poultry-house”’ is the thought 
that comes to every one of these men. And that is just what is 
happening here and there all over the country. The left-over 
buildings are being remodeled, insulated, ventilated and made 
into first-class houses for hens. The best part of it all is, poul- 
trymen are getting good egg yields in these made-over houses. 
Let me tell you in my own informal style, for which I claim 
no literary merit, of several of these houses. 

An outstanding example of a remodeled poultry-house is on the 
farm of Ralph Moody, Hazardville, Conn. Mr. Moody keeps 
nearly 5,000 White Leghorns in two old tobacco-sheds that 
have been remodeled into four-story houses, and one new 
double-decker house 100 x 30 feet. 

The two tobacco-sheds are separated from each other and a 
double-decker poultry-house 100 feet long has been built in 
between. The near tobacco-shed is 30 x 40 feet, has four stories 
and houses approximately 2,000 birds. The first three floors 
of the shed have a capacity of slightly over 500 birds on each 
floor. The fourth floor houses nearly 300 Leghorns. The 
tobacco-shed on the far end of the layout is somewhat smaller 
and houses about 1,000 birds. 


From Tobacco to Poultry 


RIEFLY, the story is this: Six years ago Mr. Moody was a 

tobacco grower who had lost money. He decided to get out 
of the tobacco-growing business. After about five years in the 
poultry business with the converted sheds to house his stock, 
Mr. Moody found himself out of debt and once more an inde- 
pendent farmer in a 
sound financial posi- 
tion. 

The lower stories of 
the tobacco-sheds have 
dirt floors and are 
covered with peat 
moss and some straw. 
Mr. Moody intends 
to have these floors 
covered with cement 
in the near future. 
Floors in the upper 
stories are made of 
wood; the litter is 
peat moss and straw. 
A little moss is added 
to the litter every so 
often. The floors re- 








Speir’s remodeled barn 
(below) 
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Henhouses from LEF 


Saw and hammer furs. unused barns, tobaccoesheds 
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Poultry-house 
made from gen- 
eral-purpose barn 
on farm of Ira 
Martin, Ohio 
(above) 


OVER 


By 
Nathan Koenig 


main dry for nearly a year at a time without any necessary change 
of litter. ' 

The 30 x 100-foot building placed between the two tobacco- 
sheds is made of plain matched boards and a slightly sloping 
gable roof covered with roll roofing. The first floor is dirt, but 
will be replaced by cement. In addition to openings in front of 
the houses, there are windows in the rear for additional light. The 
ceilings in all of the houses are six feet six inches from the floor. 

The windows in front are kept open at all times and only when 
the thermometer gets down to 20° F. above zero does Mr. 
Moody pull down the curtains. He has found that when the 
temperature gets down that low, there is danger of freezing the 
combs of the birds. 


Old Barn Puts on Transformation 


LL the poultry feed is hoisted to the top story, where it is 

dumped into funnel-shaped bins. Chutes lead from these 

bins to the various floors throughout the plant. Open a slot in 
the chute and feed pours into the pails. 

There is running water on every floor throughout the plant. 
The next thing to be installed is a litter carrier on every floor 
to do away with the necessity of carrying litter from the drop- 
ping boards and the carrying of pails of wet mash through the 
houses. One man ¢ares for the entire flock all year, with the 
exception of being helped with cleaning of the dropping boards 
every day. This chore takes about an hour. 

An old dairy barn which was remodeled into a triple-deck 
poultry-house at an approximate cost of 60 cents a bird can be 
seen on the farm of Allan R. Speir at Hardwick, Vt. This build- 
ing, 30 x 50 feet, was built 64 years ago. It has a basement which 
is used for storing baled shavings and finishing broilers. All 
sides and ends of the barn are papered and sheathed with 
matched lumber. 

The barn faces northeast. Because of the age of the barn 
Mr. Speir has been unable to turn it around. In remodeling 
the barn, Mr. Speir used a portable electric saw outfit which 
has paid for itself 
many times over in 
saving labor and ma- 
terials. Every piece 
of wood had to be cut 
to fit because the 
barn was out of true. 

All pens in the 
house are about seven 
feet high. The win- 
dows are covered with 
glass substitute. The 
roosts on the two 
lower floors are sus- 
pended from the ceil- 
ing along the north 
and west sides of the 
building. They are 
built [Cont. on page 32 





Moody’s remodeled 
sheds (below) 
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Kasier and safer to handle 


\ ee MEN like fishing—but 
IVE not fishing down the drain- 
pipe for a slippery razor blade. 
That’s one of many reasons why 
a vast army of men are praising the 
New Gillette Blade. Its square ends 
can’t slip out of soapy fingers; and 
how easily the new blade reaches 
into the tight little corners around 
the mouth, nose and ears! 

There are so many other big im- 
provements that you won’t appre- 
ciate them all until you try this New 
Gillette Shave yourself. Here are 
just a few: no more wiping or drying 
of parts. New blade resists rust. 


“Razor pull” is banished forever by 
new reinforced corners of razor cap 
and cut-out corners of blade. 

Sounds almost impossible to give 
you all this remarkable new shaving 
comfort for only one dollar, doesn’t 
it? Yet your dealer has your New 
Gillette Razor set waiting for you— 
your choice, in fact, of five styles of 
handsome cases. Additional new 
blades are priced at one dollar for 
ten and fifty cents for five. 

Enjoy this new shaving thrill to- 
morrow morning by seeing your 
dealer on your way home tonight. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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The New Gillette Blades 
in the new green packet 
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IR WALTER RALEIGH had a 

hunch that pipe-lovers would wel- 
come some practical hints on how to 
take care of a pipe. It was a good 
hunch. Thousands of pipe smokers 
have sent for this free booklet. 

It tells you how to break in a 
new pipe—how to make a good pipe 
smoke smoother and sweeter — the 
proper way to cleana pipe—and many 
worth-while hints on pipe hygiene. 

If you haven't sent for this book- 
let, write for a copy today and find 
out what pipe makers and pipe-lovers 
suggest doing to keep your pipe sweet 
and mellow. Just write to the Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. 162. 


SiR WALTER 
‘RALEIGH 


Tune in on “‘The Raleigh Revue’’ every Friday, 
10:00 to 11:00 P. M. (New York Time) over 
the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N. B. C. 


it’s milder 
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TOPICS 


MIGHTY busy month June can be 
when an unfriendly weather man de- 
cides to crowd haying, corn-cultivating 
and late planting all into the picture. 


| Twice blessed then is the farmer who has 





| plenty of good equipment and ample power 


to handle it. Mowing 30 acres of alfalfa a 
day and turning it into the windrow with 
side-delivery rake; cultivating from 40 to 
60 acres of corn a day the first time over 
with rotary hoes; planting 20 acres of 
corn a day—why, you’ve caught up with 
your work in a week. Just one thing— 
don’t slight the work or withhold fertilizer 
in late planting. You can gain a week in 
maturity by using fertilizer. 


TWO excellent books have 
come to the Topics desk. They are: 
“Theory and Practice in the Use of Fer- 
tilizers,’”” by Firman E. Bear, and ‘“‘The 
Maintenance of Soil Fertility,’”’ by Charles 
E. Thorne. Our Folks recognize these 
two authorities as contributors to The 
Farm Journal only a few years ago. On 
their chosen subjects we are willing to let 
Dr. Bear and Dr. Thorne have the last 
word. All progressive farmers who have a 


| plant-food problem will be greatly aided 





| 


drill, sheeting and 
| waterproofed 


in its solution by a study of these books. 


CoTToN hay caps are just 
He says, 


the thing, thinks E. E. Barton. 
in a report of_last year’s experi- 
ence, that a number of 
shocks, capped with 


materials, 
weathered 
some of the 


MU ea nT MoT MT TTT ” 


Now 


SAT Ld 


Mla 11 


HN 


Use fly dope and fly traps. 

Harvest lodged grain with swine. 
Side-dress tomatoes with nitrogen. 
Sow buckwheat. Plant late potatoes. 


Get the hop on grasshoppers—use poi- 
son bait liberally. 


Side-dress corn (when knee high) with 
quick-acting nitrogen. 









1s the Time To: Cuss, shoot, poison, trap, gas, dog, starve rats. 


if] Season 


hardest rains of the summer. 
waterproofed caps showed no perceptible 
dampness several hours after a heavy rain. 
Alfalfa and clover put up in capped shocks 
four feet wide and five feet high dried 
slowly and cured in good condition even 


Hay under 


in cloudy, sultry weather. In conclusion he 
says: “Our experiment was so convincing 
I would not try to save alfalfa or clover 
hay without such coverings. This year we 
plan to secure several tarpaulins which 
we will take with the wagons that are 
hauling from fields some distance from the 
barn, to save the loaded hay from a 
drenching during a sudden shower.”’ Any 
questions about Mr. Barton’s experiments? 
Write the Topics Editor. 


GOOD results with mulch 
paper on muskmelons, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, peppers and early cabbage are re- 
ported by F. A. Kitson, Wisconsin. The 
36-inch paper was used for the first three 
crops named. Soil was used to hold the 
paper in place, but this year wire staples 
will be used. Poor results, says he, are in 
some cases due to use of wrong methods. 


SOME of the most common 
troubles in harvesting small grain are due 
to lack of minor adjustments on the 
binder or combine. If grain lodges on 
reel, reel is too low; if combine cylinder 

clogs, this is due to green or 

damp straw, or too-low 

cylinder speed, or too 
much straw, ete. 
A chart show- 
ing the cause 
of troubles 
on binder 





Uo aC nn 


Send roosters, loafing hens to market. 


Arrange fences so lambs can run on 
fresh pasture every two weeks. 


Run lightning into the ground. Put 
up rods, ground wire fences and 
metal roofs. 





Cultivate or mulch garden crops—any- 
thing to kill weeds, save moisture. 


ui i 240 
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and combine can be had free from Topics 
Editor. Stamp would be welcome. 


THERE is a point beyond 
which fence repairing ceases to be econ- 
omy, and the annual repair bills in the 
course of several years are more than the 
cost of an entirely new fence would be. 
Build a good fence, build it right, and 
replace it when the labor and cash outlay 
of repairing it begin to approach that of 
entire replacement. Make the new fence 
hog- and sheep-tight so these animals can 
do the harvesting and gleaning. The 
manufacturers of steel posts have some 
dandy end and corner sets on the market. 
They are quickly set, with spade or digger 
and sledge, and are firmly braced and 
anchored with steel. Your dealer will be 
pleased to show you the posts and explain 
how to get best results with them. If 
he doesn’t have them, write Topics Editor. 


IT is just as Mr. Raybold 
says on page 11l—vacations are under 
way. Maybe it is stretching things a 
little to call attendance at the livestock 
sales or Field Day at the experiment 
station grounds or state college a vacation, 
but at any rate it is a welcome change, 
and an opportunity for real profit. When 
the season is a little farther along, corn is 
laid by and harvesting is out of the way, 
and you are planning a trip for a couple 
of days or a week, write the Editor for 
suggestions. We have compiled a long 
list of interesting places, near you and far 
away, and can tell you about the highways. 


SOWING millet? Buy 
clean seeds. Official inspection of farm 
seeds in Massachusetts last year showed 
that some lots of Hungarian millet con- 
tained close to 300 seeds of wild mustard 
per pound. One sowing of weedy seed 
and the battle with weeds becomes an an- 
nual affair. Crops which can be seeded 
now for summer forage are sudan, sorghum, 
the millets (German, Hungarian, Japanese, 
pearl and broom-corn), cowpeas, soy- 
beans. Sudan is most useful of the non- 
legumes in the list. It makes a large 
yield of hay about the equal of timothy in 
feeding value. For pasture? First class. 
A mixture of soybeans and sudan grass 
(one pound sudan to six or eight of soy- 
beans) produces more hay than soys 
alone, but less than sudan alone. 


THE replacement of horses 
and mules by tractors has advanced as 
yet only a little way, considering the 
United States as a whole, but its continued 
progress appears inevitable,’’ says O. E. 
Baker, of the Department of Agriculture. 
“The number of tractors on farms is 
nearly 900,000, while the number of work 
horses and mules two years old and over 
decreased from about 20,600,000 in 1918, 
to 18,000,000 in 1929. The number of 
horse and mule colts has decreased from a 
maximum about 4,500,000 in 1916 to 
1,400,000 in 1929. The number of colts 
being raised is less than half enough to 
replace the work animals that die annually 
or become useless.” 

Significant, too, is Mr. Baker’s state- 
ment that the densest distribution of 
tractors is not in lowa and Kansas, where 
land is level and very fertile, and where 
crops are well adapted to the use of trac- 
tors. Instead, the tractors are most 
numerous in the valleys of California, in 
eastern Wisconsin and Illinois, in northern 
and western Ohio, in the Ontario lowland 
of New York, in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent New Jersey. 

These districts are located near large 
industrial cities, and where farm wages are 
high as a result of city competition for 
labor. The greatest increase in number of 
tractors since 1920 has been in the corn 
belt, in the hay and dairying belt to the 
north and east, and in California. 
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We Are Anxious 
to Serve the Farmers 





of America 














OWN through 99 years of 
the country’s history this 
organization has worked 
for farmers and with farmers. 
Many new machines—beginning 
with the first reaper—have been 
developed and delivered to our 
customers, and Agriculture has 
progressed and grown as aresult. 


We, too, have progressed—in 
our effort to serve an ever-ex- 
panding industry — but we are 
still dependent on the good will 
of farm families for our very bread 
and butter. The continued exist- 
ence of our organization is closely 
linked with the success of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. Hence, we have 
very good reasons for supplying 
only the most efficient, most 
economical, and most practicable 
kind of equipment for farm and 
orchard use. 


When we introduced the Inter- 
national Six-Speed Special Truck 
several years ago we were proud 
to designate it a special truck 
for rural service — it so com- 
pletely measured up to our 
service standards. But we little 
realized that it would become so 
popular in so short a time. 


. 


Today, we repeat our recom- 
mendation of the International 
Six-Speed Special for every kind 
of rural hauling—and back of it 
is the judgment of the many 
thousands of American farmers 
who have bought and used and 
praised the Six-Speed Special 
during the past two years. 


You will not have to go far 
from home for Six-Speed Special 
service—as fast as arrangements 
can be made to do so, McCormick- 
Deering Tractor dealers are 
equipping themselves to supply 
and service International Six- 
Speed Special Trucks. 


We would appreciate an op- 
portunity to serve you individ- 
ually, as we have served so many 
others, by putting an Interna- 
tional Six-Speed Special to work 
on your farm. As a first step, 
ask us to send you a folder show- 
ing the heavy-duty Speed Truck 
with 6 speeds forward and 2 
reverse, 

ok aK * 
The International Truck line in- 
cludes Speed Trucks and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks in sizes ranging from 
%-ton to 5 tons, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. of America 


Uncorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 
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SEND y 
TODAY: 


Illustrated bulletins to assist live- 
stock and poultry raisers sent free 
on request only. No. 650 on Hogs, 
Sheep and all Livestock. No. 6700n 
Stomach Worms and Liver Fluke 
No. 655 and 661 on Po is 
652 on Dogs and Foxes. 














WORM 
CAPSULES 


KILL Large Roundworms 
Stomach Worms 
Hookworms 


IN HOGS - SHEEP 


(all LIVESTOCK) 
AND 


POULTRY 


sane A safe, scientific product. Thecap- 

sules enable proper dosage to be 

EASILY given without loss or waste. The 

GIVEN _ small dose is easily swallowed and 

. acts quickly without retarding 
QUICKLY development, 

e Manufactured by Parke, Davis you 
NO ILL areassured of a reliable worm 
EFFECTS remedy, free from harmful impuri- 

LOW ties. Try Nema Worm Capsules and 
COST you will understand their success. 


C-A Capsules for Chickens and Turkeys 
One dose kills both large Roundworms and 
Tapeworms. Try them! 

At Drug Stores 


Nema and C-A Capsules in different sizes 
for varying ages and weights. 


For Bulletins write 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan -\ * Walkerville, Ontario — 


Alls Fleas 


«Instead o 
stupefying them 





PULVEX atone contains the oneingredi- 
ent which U. S. Bulletin No. 897 declares r 
is the only powder substance that actu- 

ally kills fleas. When used, Pulvex kills the fleas; they 
never revive and reinfest the dog or cat. 

ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to everything except fleas, lice, 
ticks, mites. Non-irritating to the skin. Odorless. 
Pleasant to use. A dusting keeps fleas off the dog for 
14 days. Any wonder that leading dog breeders use 
Pulvex exclusively and highly recommend it? 

Give your children’s dog a flea-free summer with 
Pulvex. At all druggists and pet shops, 50c; or direct 
cee from William per & Nephews, Dept. 
Esa} A-250, 1909 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


; Sold On LV Guarantee 


oO. a] -e. - GuESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
s ® Boars, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin) Pedi- 
es. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. 
y or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Start the 


f 
Are Your Cows Starving 
”? Cont. from 

on GRASS? oms.ts 
providing the cows with silage. Dairy- 
men are turning more and more to this 
plan of maintaining the summer milk flow. 
For summer use, a silo of small diameter is 
desirable to prevent excessive spoilage 
from one feeding to the next. 

Unless some way is found of providing 
cows with succulence in later summer 
when the blue grass dries up, the dairyman 
must turn to the feeding of a concentrate 
similar in quality and amount to that 
used in the winter. 

Too often the use of succulent feeds or 
of grain is not started in ample time. 
Many dairymen fail to note the drying 
pastures when the dry, hot weather ar- 
rives. Then the cows suffer. It is nearly 
impossible to build up their condition and 
production later if they have been neg- 
lected for even a week. The effects of 
scant pasture in summer last far into the 
winter. 

The value of feeding dairy cows well 
during the summer can not be measured 
iad in the milk production at that 
time. The better care has a beneficial 
effect that lasts over into the 
following. 


winter 


Progressive dairymen are learning that 


it pays to feed cows well through the | 


summer. In the Iowa cow- -testing associa- 
tions, about 34 of the some 2,000 dairymen 
who tested obtained an average annual 
production of over 400 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. Such an average is quite an 
achievement. An analysis of the practises 
used by these 34 highest disclosed that 33 
feed grain to their cows on pasture. 


Cows May Need Minerals 


HERE is still another possible need of 
a great many cows on pasture and that 
is for minerals. Mineral feeding to dairy 
cows is a relatively new practise and its 
merit has not been definitely established. 


However, if there is any time of year when | 
minerals will prove beneficial it is prob- | 


ably when the cows are on pasture, getting 
the necessary vitamin from the green grass 
and any benefit there is in the direct rays 
of sunlight. 


Cows will not eat a great deal of min- | 


erals, but it is certainly worth while to 
provide these as a protective measure. A 
good mixture can be placed where the 
cows may have constant access to it. If 
the necessary minerals are mixed with 


salt, ample consumption is a great deal | 


more certain. 


. 


The Farm Feed Mill 


HREE members of the Bedford, Pa., 

dairy herd improvement association are 
grinding roughage, tester Willard Straw 
reports. “This practise does away with 
practically all waste,’’ says he. Soybean 
hay run through a feed-mill, plus a com- 
mercial dairy feed used in connection with 
= and home-grown grains, enabled 


Carl Armstrong’s herd (Kendall county, | 


Ill.) to place second in the testing associa- 
tion, with an average of 747 pounds of milk 
in a month. 

George Smith (also of Kendall county), 
the following month, secured an average 
of 706 pounds by feeding a 34 per cent 
commercial dairy feed along with ground 
oats and ground barley, clover hay and 
— 


y ——____ | 


The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by answering technical 
questions by mail. Want a listener’s chart? 
Stamp would be welcome. 





100 


Complete — 
airy? A to 


Easier to Clean 


and easier to put together because it has fewer parts. 

Fords Milker Method is used on thousands of farms 

because it produces finer quality milk. No long 

pipe line to be contaminated. Cows like it—give 

milk freely. Finest construction, completely guar- 

anteed. Many models to fit any barn condition. 
Send for Catalogue No. 104 


. Fords Milker 


Electric or gas engine 


'.. MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
st 213-15 N. DesplainesSt.,Chicago 













EASONAL Regulators 
for your DOG 


Yourdog needs these GLOVER 
health aids—now! You’)! find 
them at pet shops, kennels, 
sporting goods and drug stores, 






GLOVER’S OVER 

Round Worm GLOVER’S * eo 
Capsules or Laxative Medicine for 
Vermifuge Pills Sarcoptic 


(iguid) Mange 
If dealer cannot supply,sent direct on re» 
ceipt of price. FREE: 104 page illustrated 
dog book; also advice by our veterinarian. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 


G LOVER’S Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 





a ‘Sprains. and BYUiSeS 


ZZ Assorsixe reduces thickened, 

4 swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons,} 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling fast 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 


ABSO RB INE 


Ve) 0 a ee es ee 































Bookie Prom Sor HEAVE 5 


Fre 

$3. 25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 

_MINERAL RE REMEDY CO. 506 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fistula “1° 


Over 10,000 cases are a. 
fully treated each year with nl 


No experience nec gost; oie simple; a little ates, 
tion every 5th day. “Price $2. bottle pos 
money refunded if it fails. Send 10c for copy of 

OUR BIG NEW VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon animal diseases, Or 
wrice us for any kind of veterinary advice. 


FLEMING BROS. B-5 _Stock Yards, Chicago 








H Ca. bh a aie 


er, Worms. Most for cost. 
» Fie cans satisfactory for 

~~, eaves or money back. $1.25 
oe per can. Dealers or by mail 


‘ The Newton Remedy Co. 
For horses, cattle, hogs Toledo, Ohio. 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 









NEWTON'S 














1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Blood less Castration 


nnouncing 





...hard work | Checks Losses the New“ 3,000000" 


a cooling showert ° 
BODINE S20Wwe! By W. J. Dickson Golden Series 
HERE’S HOW— Assistant Animal Husbandman 


When you come in from a day in the fields, hot, 


University of Arizona 


De Laval 





“dog-tired,’’—step under a shower and splash 





around fora het my by! oo esos, a HAT castration pincers are successful 
new man~—ready for a big meal, a easant eve- 4 
ning, a sound night’s sleep. This big city con- 1S shown by the number of cattle out- 
parts. venience can very easily be enjoyed fits using them. Several hundred pincers = aa a Ys | 
farms peanivs tigen Gages Peapetoumen, | have been sold to cattlemen in Arizona SEPARATORS 
, Jong and you'll have plenty of pure run- alone. The Arizona Cattle Growers Asso- a 
—give ning water under pressure any- | ciation is recommending pincers to mem- o 
- where—house, barn, garden. | 
_ Think of the convenience. Save 4 | bers. . Combines 
mn. your wife a lot of work, too. [gam Carlos Ronstadt, of the Santa Margarita | he Easi R : 
aa gt imy bg week cost sol CA | Ranch, in southern Arizona, who has thou- the oer eae 
much. Write for Bulletin G. . i M 
sands of Herefords grazing down near the th est 
ideo eee eee ee | border, reports that last spring his men wit t e Cc ean 
/ : : | castrated 1,500 calves, with only eight or Skimming 2 
ten stags, and that these were the results 


Pua felele)-\) 7 jee \inee) Tugiog | . F 
| of careless manipulation. Another rancher ° 
DANY loli RARE Re Be ea | caid that he used the pincers on 300 old Edimprovements 


| bulls, with 100 per cent efficiency. 

Among the first users of the pincer These new De Laval Separators 
method in the Southwest was one of the are unquestionably the crowning 
largest cattle companies in America, hi : 
operating in Arizona and Mexico. Their @chievement in 52 years of sepa- 
| first experience was in the nature of an |, frator manufacture and leader- 

experiment in which they altered 100 old | ship. They are the finest cream 
| bulls. The experiment was a success. separators in De Laval history. 


Several thousand lambs were castrated Cs > 
and docked with the pincers in California | They combine the easiest run- 


last year. Their use will increase as cattle ning with the cleanest skimming, 
and sheepmen become familiar with their | and the longest life with greatest 
operation and recognize the advantages of | convenience of handling They 
using them. The following extract from a | nome ‘ 1 : 

letter from the manager of one of the are striking in beauty of design 
largest cattle ranches in the Southwest, is and finish, a satisfaction and 


nicago 











z “Age. 

ardless Of A&®Y 

Make or Condit. 

Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 


your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 

















































.. 2 eS based on actual use and experience: _ pleasure to use and own. The 
eer Down After . _ “The advantage of using these pincers new features, combined with such 
30 Days Free Trial is very great; there are no worms, the pain ll-kn De Laval f 
Sond See free cxtaleg telling of shout the EW of the operation is momentary and when | well-xnown e val eatures 
poy Se et big calves are castrated there is abso- | 4S the wonderful floating bowl, 
25 THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR ; lutely no shrinkage, as there is when the turnable supply can, durable, 
y 2843 West 19th Street. 11 Devt, A-250,Chicago, Itinots knife is used and a large amount of blood is extra heavy tinware, oil window, 
cost Antone lost. We believe you will be highly erfect workmanship. etc ts 
4 , y pleased with the work done by this in- | P P» +) are: 
ne a, strument.” 1 New trailing bow! dis- 
Does : Stock ® charge, which reduces power 
1oTse. Vhe =H Low Speed Easier on Stoc required to operate the machine and 
lorse | aa. A Big Capacity ROM the humane standpoint alone, also reduces frothing of the skim-milk ; 
<— 5-30 any one who has used pincers will never 2 “v" shaped channels on 
just 3 i LO - I LL want to go back to the rather crude opera- ot cream and skim-milk spouts 
sred. Lightest running, cleanest | tion performed with a knife, with * at- guide streams straight; 
bine cutting silo filler made. With 25 dif- tendant pain and shock to the animal. Ball bearin 
dha: la: haa During fly-time, the open wound left >. protected, moe my pote 





velous cutter with all steel frame 
and fiy-wheel, eelf-feeding, clog- 
proof, gears running in oil; im- 
proved ball-bearing prevents end 
play. Will stand the gaff. 


when the knife is used is often quickly rator use practical and afford still 
infested with screw worms—the curse of easier running; 


the range country. Unless an animal so 4 Worm wheel pinned to sheaf 





mass infested is promptly and _ thoroughly 3 

ae Cuts and Throws More treated, death invariably results. The use in way that permits worm wheel 
over Corn at 500 r. p. m. of the bloodless method eliminates the and spindle to align themselves and 
a Soyrs. A SAFE speed usingonly Sh. p. possibility of loss from that source and run easier and last longer; 


enables the animal to be turned loose 5 Improved oil overflew in- 
| immediately on the range. *® sures used oil and sediment 
Besides cattle and sheep, other animals |__ being automatically flushed out of the 


motor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per 
silo. Post your- ¥ =a 


self onthistime 









and money g St 
~~ ee ee ll / can be successfully altered by the pincer oil reservoir; 

Also name of nearest (Ai Vid method. A county agent in New Mexico Extended shaf : tect 
ao “aa Santen tng? castrates stallions with the pincers; and | 6. ing cap enables . ne 
shurgh, Pa . MFG. cO.. _ os nee.. pincers have been -_ 7. boar Paton | drive to be attached at any ar ane 

6 South Water St., West Bend, Wis. reat success here at the University farm. | : : 
g y | without taking the machine apart; 





ae 


The last word 


in treating all lamenesses, while horse works. 
1,000,000 users endorse humane, guaranteed 


Save-the-Horse Treatment i 


{Paul Becvar, South Dakota, writes that 
he has used the new method on 1,000 head 7. New two-length crank (on 
of stock of all kinds and ages and would ” larger sizes) enables the ma- 
not go back to the old method.— Editor] } chine to be quickly brought to speed 

Success in using the pincers lies in care- | With crank in the long position, then 
fully following the instructions. As the | 4 turn of the wrist, without slackening 
operator becomes more skilled in their the turning, and the crank is shortened, 
use, the speed and ease of the operation which enables speed to be maintained 


will increase. After some experience the with the least effort. 









) 
‘D- 
d, 


R 
Or 


FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, and 
proof that “‘Save-the-Horse’’ makes good, all 


Porn 


















go sent free. Write today. | 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. | thod i fast as th f a knif 
ondition- . new method is as fast as the use of a knife. 
or. PO net st tin caste hasten tat tietns -___| [The price of pincers is not so high as a ot tie te pees Soa 
yack. $1.25 few years ago.—Editor . yy 
eit STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR, ne De Laval dealer will gladly let you see 
nedy Co. Plows @ A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, )iafy and try them. If you do not know the 
lo. Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, , g/ia ss | mame of your dealer, write nearest 
amc pp tr | office below for full information. 
ANDS Waltng £ Riding Eovpmen {MMA | The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal | 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work VRAIS - will answer questions on feeding, care of Pre De La Separator Company 
ieee STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY “2N0228 | milking machines, garlic in milk, or any yew yorK - SAN FRANCISCO 
. ; 3230 Come = O09 Chestnut St. 140 Cedar St. livestock problem which bothers you. 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
lis, Minn. 
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> with this wonderful < 
Miracle Sweet Feed Mill 


Any man with fair business ability and without 
any feed milling experience can own this wonder- 
ful new money-making business—absolutely cut 
out all competition—and earn net profits of 
$2500 to $15,000 per year, according to the 
size of his plant. 

There is a big demand for sweet feeds in 
every feeding community. They are shipped in 
from distant mills at prices which include two 
freight rates, high mill costs, profits and expenses 
They should be made where the materials are 
grown—right in your own community 

Fresh home milled feeds are best and still 
better when mixed with good molasses. This 
molasses should be put into the ground feed 
COLD. This can be done only with the Miracle 
System, which also saves freight rates and profits 
on feeds shipped in. 

Miracle Sweet Feed Mill pl: ants are now running 
Tm «in 44Sstates. The owners do cus- 
) tom grinding and mixing. They 

make and sell super- 

=F po fine Miracle feeds t 

meet all needs—for 
~) $10 to $20 less per 
* ton than feeds mac ie 
in far away mills. 
There is no secret about feed formulas 
grinding or mixing. We show you how 
and start you in this delightfi ally easy 
business. Your community needs it. 
Write today for our free booklet ‘The Miracle 
Sweet Feed System’”’ giving 
full details of this new digni- 
fied money-making enterprise. 


Anglo-American Mill sah 
World’s Largest Builders 
of Grain Grinding 
Machinery. 
1786-1886 Kennedy Ave. 
Owensboro, Ky. 































Greatest Va/ues-lowest Prices 
DURABLE Foot 2 reer care. “and 


it’s roofed for good! Fire-proof, rust-resist- 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof. 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 
BEAUTIFUL Styles for every purpose 
and effect Shingles (in- 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing-seam). 
ECONOMICA Weroll our steel make 
our roofs and sell « 
rect to you at amazingly low factory prices. 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Metal Roofing 
the permanent solution to the 
roofing problem. You will too. 
Write for free samples, prices 
and Roofing Book No. 151. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
601-651 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


No*s! al Kind ac 


Copper Steel Wire 
june 


Bays 















We Pay 
the Freight 
































as ordinary fence 
Saves half your 
fence money! Get 
my New Catalog 
and prices on Farm 
end Poultry Fencing 
Netting, Stee! Posts, Gates, BarbWire and 

many other farm and home needs. Direct 

from factory. Freight paid. Easy Payments. 

Over a million satisfied cpetomers. Catalog 

(72) Free. Write today.—Jim 

Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.3272 » Cleveland, Ohio 


Free Power for Pumping 














_———— 

A stream, spring or artesian well will operate a 
Rife Ram and pump water for house, barn, garden, 
swimming pool or fountain. No fuel, oil or electric 
current needed. Can use air pressure or open tank. 
Our rams are hot-galvanized, guaranteed rust-proof. 
Write for full information. Rife Hydraulic Engine 
Mfg. Co., 90-M West St., New York City. 
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(Earn?25007 °15, 00) Henhouses from Lett- Overs | 


Continued from page 26 


four roosts wide with wire underneath. 

This building has a ventilating system 
The wooden flues, which run from base- 
ment to third floor, open underneath the 
metal ventilators on the roof. These flues 
are used not only for ventilation, but 
also as chutes for lowering material from 
dropping boards to the basement for dis- 
posal. The ventilating chutes are 22 x 22 
inches and have openings at both top 
and bottom, one eight inches from the 
ceiling and the other eight inches from 
the floor. 

The bottom openings of the ventilating 
flues have never been used. The top 
vents have been sufficient with the fresh 
air coming in from the windows. While 
Mr. Speir feels that this system of ventila- 
tion is not perfect, he says it works well. 

Although the winters in Vermont have 
a reputation of being rather severe, the 
temperature in the pens has not dropped 
any lower than 26° F. above zero during 
the winters that the remodeled barn has 
housed poultry. There have been no 
frozen combs in the flock. There has 
never been any trouble from moisture. 

Shavings, purchased in carload lots, are 
used for litter. Each floor in the house 
takes from ten to twelve bales of shavings. 
So dry has been the house that the floors 
have been cleaned out only once (this was 
written in March) since last October. 

All feed is carried by hand. Two pails, 
each holding 20 pounds of feed, are carried 
by one man through the various sections 
of the house. Feed hoppers are filled 
this manner twice a week, the material 
being carried up from downstairs. The 
old barn houses 1,300 birds. 


Ventilation and Insulation Important 


NOTHER poultryman who is using a 
remodeled barn for his birds is Nathan 
Walton, Chester county, Pa., whose egg- 
marketing method was described in The 
Farm Journal a few months ago. The 
Walton farm originally produced vege- 
tables and fruit, but scarcity of labor 
caused Mr. Walton to switch gradually to 
poultry. The south and east sides of the 
old barn (two floors) have been cut out 
and the openings screened. 

Another remodeled barn can be seen on 
Homer Huntington’s poultry farm near 
Winsted, Conn. Still another on Ira 
Martin’s farm in Ohio. All these buildings 
are giving splendid results. 

Since each barn is usually a different 
problem, few definite suggestions can be 
offered which will apply to all remodeling 
cases. There are several principles that 
apply, however. For one thing, space 
between floor and ceiling should be about 
seven feet. If the mow floor is too high, a 
false ceiling of insulating board can be 
built in. Location and arrangement of 
windows can be much the same as for a 
standard poultry-house. Glass substitute 
can be used with good results for the 
windows. 

If there are two or more floors in the 
house, it is desirable to have running 
water on all floors; also, a convenient feed 
supply on each floor. Chutes can be 
built in for getting rid of droppings. 
Carriers can be installed to make it easy 
to get litter and supplies from one part of 
the building to another. 

Two very important points that should 
not be overlooked are insulation and ven- 
tilation. Covering the walls with in- 
sulating board will make the barn warm 
and help to check drafts through the 
walls. To prevent excessive moisture, 
provide a good ventilating system. Lack 
of fresh air, due to poor ventilation, will 
result in gradual loss of vigor and the 
birds wiil be susceptible to colds and other 
troubles. 





= 
Over-night/ 
“Black Leaf 40” 
lightly “painted” 
on top of roosts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Savestime, 
labor, expense. 









Works while 


flock roosts 
When fowls perch 


for night “Black 


Leaf 40° fumesare 
released, permeating ee feathers, killin 
the lice. The $1.25 package “paints” 10 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc, _ Louisville. Ky. 


‘BlaeckLeaf40 


“Paint it on the Roosts 


‘How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying “Book 


Book 
Free 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take 
the bad luck out of turkey raising. 
Use it in the feed or drinking water. 
'. teaspoonful daily for each 10 Turkeys. 
Tri - size $1.00; pint $2.50; "5 gal, #7.50 
Cc D. if you wish. Money back if 
oats "am not satisfied Booklet Free. 


_EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 921 Rice Si. 


20™ CENTURY 


Established 30 Years. Heavy Laying 
Barron Wh. Leghorns from Imported 
matings. 14 varieties. Get our FREE 
Catalog in colors or order direct from t iis ad, 
O. D. References: x. ocmmereial 



















St. Paul, Mino 


S 











We 

Bank, Dun or Bradstreet. 100, Live De livery Gusrantesd— 
Pric bog oon age June _. 50 100 Suu 
S. ¢ h. Br. Le $4.50 $8.50 $40 00 
Rar &W Rks:S CEC. Rae:Bl. Mn:W. Wys's.b5 to.08 40 bo 


Fag Parte on a hag; 44% ate a5 Buff Min, 7.00 13.00 62.5u 
- per 100; W.P. Ducks 20c ea. 


20TH CENTURY. “HATCHERY, “Box E, New Washington, Ohio. 














from Missouri's Great $100,000 CHI 


: 





"\ World’s Lowest Prices for quality offerec. 
Poultry Reduced to rock bottom. $1 per 100 books U 
Raising order. All breeds. 100% alive, prepaid. Com Pp 
lete poultry course, 10 lessons filled with secrets and 
icks of poultry raising, customers, Write 





for catalog oe new lowest chick prices. Quick delivery an 
quality guara: 
_SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 31-F, MEXICO, MO. 


SEND NO MONEY: S3¥E*CHICKS 


We ship chicks C. O. D. Hatched from healthy, 
purebred, heavy laying stock. 14 popular breeds 
Chicks as low as $7.00 per 100. Free instruction 
book with each order. Send for descriptions and 


prices. SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box F. J., Silver Lake, Indiana. 


SQUAB « BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. R — 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. bx 

telling how to breed and profit by new fast a 

method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

300 H St., Melrose Highlands. Mass. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 6' 
Up 





GUARANTEED TO Live 
ipped C. O. D. Superior Certified rrival on 
tim guaranteed Get our Big FREE ¢ ATALOGU K. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-19, WINDSOR, MO. 


Get your chicks 
a CHICKS C. 0. D. fs7.2005 ne 43 
— best breeds; $1.00 down places order 
pay jo the rest. Chicks delivered | 


ny time. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS $73.c"'Syo.tunas'™f 


eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks ard eggs. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 o- Catalog 
and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make ~ money. We supply stock. Good 
market. I)lustrated list, facts, bulletin al! for 10c 
JAS. w. HOUCK & co., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 


C. O. D.—100 Rocks or Reds, $10; 
Lcsherss, $8; heavy mixed, 
light, $7. ‘Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, we § 95% tc maturity, free 


Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


Kl LLS-RATS-ON LY = 
Worm them with 


€The {Ys 
GIZZARD * 
CAPSULE 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


5 Times as Effective 
FREE SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple 
combination medicinemfor Tape, Round an 
Pin worms. Being insoluble, it prevents medi- 
cine mixing with food or drink. The gizzard 
crushes the capsule, releasing the medicine, and 
the correct dose, full strength, passes directly into 
























the intestines upon the worms, 

Don’t let worms retard the growth of your birds and 
never tested GIZZARD CAPSULES write for sample. 
Free, postpaid. Find out why so many poultry 
Sold at drug, feed, hardware stores, chick 
hatcheries. Adult size—60-cap. pkg., $1; 

1 AC vU-cap 4 in 
grown birds, 100-pkg. $1. Pac. 
GEO, H. LEE CO., 1415 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. FREE oe 
§ CHICKS 
D{,+¢) 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS *,~.* 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all < Zong 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature quicker, 
lay better, pay higher profits. 100% live delivery. 


make them scrawny, thin and undersized. If you have 
raisers use them (over 60 million capsules a year). 
100-pkg., $1.75; 500-pkg., $7. or half- 
Wit 
From CERTIFIED | ; */ 
HOGAN TESTED \ * 
Pure Bred from World’s Famous 
I jiate shipment. Catalog Free. 
mn RICES 1 °$s SO 100 


4 PRICES PREPAID 500 
ia Wh., Br., Bf. Leg., Anconas $2.25 $4.25 $8.00 $38.75 
3 Wh., Bd., Bf. Rocks . . 2.50 4.75 9.00 43.75 
= Bik. Min., Bf. Orp., S.C. Reds 2.50 4.75 9.00 43.75 








Wh.Min., Wh. Orp.,R.C. Rds. 2.75 5 

st " wr i wren. ey : 
; _ - h yand, 2 
4 sir wif Hvy. Asstd. 2.25 4 
if H. & L. Asstd. 2.15 4. 
» sa Light Asstd. 2.00 3. 00 
Mt SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 120 

all! > Members I. B.C. A. 
EAS MITE ned eat errr teat Soe) 














White and Barred Rocks ° ° 
Bi. Minorcas; Wh. Wyandottes . 
Wh., Br., Bff., Leghorns, Anconas 
R. L. Reds, Bf. Orp., Bf. Rocks . 
Buff Minorcas ° . . 
Biack Giants, Light Brahmas . 
White Minorcas . . 
Heavy Mixed $10.00 
Pekin Ducklings $26. per 100. Free 4 color ca 
per cent live delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 60, 


3 A Why Turkeys Die 


Disease kills thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
much of this loss, at a cost you can 
well afford. Trial size Sytac $1.00; 
Cc. O. D, if you wish. Give it a trial. Valu- 
able turkey book FREE. 

THE SYTAC CO. 
Division 112 St. Paul, Minn. 
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Here and There 


with the 


POULTRYMAN 


N feeding tests with Barred Rocks at 

the Kentucky Station the all-mash 
method produced 187.4 eggs per year, 
while grain and mash produced 174.3 eggs. 
A similar test with White Leghorns re- 
sulted in 182.7 eggs for all-mash and 182 
for grain and mash. The Leghorns on all- 
mash ration laid 59.4 eggs in winter; those 
fed grain and mash, 55.4 in winter. 


STILL another answer to 
“How much can we expect from the farm 
flock of poultry?” is the record of D. R. 
Webb, Lawrence county, Tenn. In 1929 
his flock of 231 White Leghorns averaged 
159.6 eggs. Total receipts, $965.92. Feed 
and other expenses amounted to $459.31, 
a profit of $506.61—over $2 per bird. 


CRUSHED corn cobs for 
baby chick litter—that’s what Lauderdale 
Brothers, Lambertville, N. J., are using. 
The cobs are not ground fine, hence there 
is little dust and the litter doesn’t pack. 
The crushed cobs absorb large amounts of 
moisture readily. 


FROM 232 White Leghorns, 
Mrs. Tom Hopper, Floyd county, Texas, 
gathered 42,660 eggs last year—an average 
of 184 eggs per hen. The monthly average 
per hen was as follows: January, 11; 
February, 11.7; March, 20; April, 21; 
May, 21; June, 19; July, 18; August, 17; 
September, 16; October, 16; November, 
7; December, 8. 


ONE of Our Folks writes 
that he doesn’t believe it possible to kill 
rats with a preparation that is not harmful 
to chickens. But it’s a fact. Red squill 
bulbs are used in making rat exterminators 
that will not harm dogs, poultry, or 
humans. These bulbs grow off the coast 
of Italy. Credit the discovery of red 
squill as a rat killer to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


TREATMENT to get rid of 
lice resulted in an increase of six dozens 
of eggs per day in a flock in Midland 
county, Texas. The birds were laying 
14 dozens a day before while entertaining 
lice, and raised the figure to 20 dozens 
daily as soon as the ‘‘company”’ went away. 

This story comes from the county agent, 


who also tells of a rodent campaign meet- | 


ing at which two emaciated young chickens | 


were brought out for him to examine. The 
chickens were almost dead, so they were 
killed and cut open. Numerous tapeworms 
and roundworms were found in the in- 
testines, the walls of which were inflamed. 
Simple treatment was suggested for the 
flock, and the owner later reported that 
all losses of birds had been stopped. 

There you have an example of the 
losses parasites can cause, and an indica- 
tion of how simple it is to check the 
losses. There are numerous effective 
remedies for poultry lice and worms. Any 
questions? 


GLASS substitutes wear out 
that much sooner if needlessly exposed in 
summer when not needed. If the sub- 
stitute is tacked on frames, as it should be, 
the frames can be removed and stored. 
Or if on hinges, the frames can be swung 
up under the roof inside the house. Some 
poultrymen arrange to have the frames 
slide up and down, and when not in use 
they drop into a box back of the openings. 
What’s your method? 


Simple... 
Dependable 





FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


“7” ENGINE 





is not like any 
other engine. Simplicity, dependability 
and fuel economy—previously unheard 
of in small engines—is made possible by 
improved design and Fairbanks-Morse 


The new 1!% hp. “Z” 


precision manufacture. 
The new “‘Z” has 25% 
fewer parts. It is self- 
lubricating. Completely 
accessible by removal 
of two bolts. Does not 
leak oil. Two belt pul- 
leys operating at dif- 
ferent speeds double its 
usefulness. 





Type “R” Mag- 
neto,self-lubricat- 
ing. Guaranteed. 


Starts easily 


The F-M ‘Z” Engine starts easily— 
always. That’s because the dust proof, 
dirt proof, oil proof, waterproof Type 
“‘R’’ Magneto shoots a fat hot spark 
that ignites sluggish fuel instantly! 
Here’s a new experience in easy starting. 


Low price—easy terms 


If you haven’t seen this new kind of 
engine, you don’t know what an ad- 
vance has been made in farm power. 
With Fairbanks-Morse precision con- 
struction, counterbalanced crankshaft 
and other F-M features, the ‘‘Z”’ Engine 
is a quality power unit—yet the price is 
low, due to volume production. Easy 
terms if desired. Built also in 3, 5, 714, 
10, 15, and 20 hp. sizes. See your dealer 
or write us. Address department6111. 





The “*Z”’ is an ideal general purpose engine. 
Hasa multitude of uses around the farm. Fur- 
nished also in combinations with F-M Pumps 
for shallow and deep wells, light plants, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 








Extract to make 
8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail 
the coupon. 





¢ 


This 


Delicious Drink 
Also 


VITALIZING 


APPETIZING, refreshing, yes, Hires Root 
Beer has always been famous for its appeal 
to the taste ... but doctors and nutrition 
experts also agree that Hires Root Beer 
is invigorating and nutritious, supplying 
precious Vitamin B and Mineral Salts. 

In over 2,000,000 homes Hires Root 
Beer is the favorite beverage. 

Now we invite you and your family and 
friends to join the millions who for 50 
years have been our patrons. 

To win your friendship we make this 
liberal offer: A free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract, sufficient to make 8 pint bottles 
of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 


all dealers you can buy a full-sized bottle | 


of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of root beer, costing about 1};c per bot- 
tle, as compared to what you usually pay. 

In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 


roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s | 
tonic and appetizing ingredients. Utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full- 
size 30c bottle from your dealer today. 
35c in Canada. 


At fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles. 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Dept. M 


Philadelphia, Pa. [ 20-6-30 ] 


l Please send me free sample 
I of Hires Root Beer Extract 


ROS > SEL eT ee ee ee ; 


Salen cheese cee ttn enneaeestiv ts ain bce inset 


L 
——_——— oe — 


Mease print name ano address plainly 


Canadians may mail coupon to 


The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Three Meals 


By L. M. Thornton = for 


F it is possible, by 
I all means take along 
a portable gasoline 

or oil stove for cooking. 
Cooking by camp fire 
sounds more romantic, but with boys’ 
appetites as keen as camping usually 
makes them, a dependable means of cook- 
ing isa great boon. If a stove is out of the 
question, provide two or three grates—the 
oven grates from your stove are excellent 
for campfire use—a good coffee-pot, two 
or three frying-pans, a kettle and a bean- 
pot are necessities. These, with platters, 
cups, plates, knives, forks and spoons, 
make up all the kitchen equipment needed. 
A small fire is best for cooking, and it 
should be built within a rectangle of 
stones, placed so that one end is open. 
Your grate will rest on top of these stones, 
and it is possible, by putting two additional 
stones on the sides of your rectangle, after 
the first grate is in place, to set a second 


| one over it. This will keep food in your 


kettle hot, or even finish cooking it while 
your pan is in use on the grate below. 
One of the most popular camp foods is 
baked beans. Wash two cups of beans 
and let soak over night. In the morning, 
drain and cover with cold water. Bring 
to simmering point and cook until the 
skins wrinkle. Drain and add two table- 
spoons of molasses, two teaspoons of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon of pepper and one- 
fourth pound of bacon, cut in small pieces. 


| A small onion sliced is a favorite addition, 


and, for a change, a small can of tomatoes 
may be added, which will give you beans 
with tomato sauce. 


Campfire Oven is Easy to Make 


IG a hole in the ground close to your 
fire, which by this time will have 
burned down to coals. Draw a liberal 
portion of the coals into the hole, put in 
your beans which are in a_bean-pot, 
covered very tightly. Around the pot 
and over it, put more coals—all you 
have from your fire—and over these 
put the hot ashes from the bottom of the 
fire. About six hours later, your beans 
will be perfectly cooked and fit for a king. 
When the boys have been lucky with 
their fishing, you will want fish scrapple 
for breakfast. The night before, mix 
together one cup yellow corn-meal, one- 


Suggestions and recipes for 


outdoor cooking 


A 


Boys jin CAMP 


half cup cold water and 
one teaspoon salt. Stir 
this into three cups of 
boiling water, rake fresh 
coals into the hole by 
your campfire and set your kettle over 
these. The time required for cooking is 
about three hours, or from supper until 
bed-time. Remove from fire, stir in one- 
half to one cup cooked fish that has been 
freed from bones and skin. When fish is 
thoroughly blended with meal, pack all in 
a bread-pan, cover with a heavy cloth and 
set in a cool place overnight. In the morn- 
ing, slice rather thin, dip in flour and fry 
in bacon fat. 


Fried Ham or Baked Fish is Good 


RIED ham is another delicious dish, if 

prepared in this way: Cut ham about one 
inch in thickness, and rub with a mixture 
made of one teaspoon of ground mustard 
and two teaspoons of sugar. Put in frying- 
pan and cover with one-half cup water, 
add one tablespoon of vinegar and three 
cloves. Cover tightly and cook over slow 
fire until very tender. 

Fried fish and bacon are easily prepared, 
and are always popular foods. To bake a 
fish is but little more trouble, and this is 
the better way if the fish happens to be a 
large one. Remove scales, clean, and soak 
in cold water for an hour. Put one table- 
spoon of bacon fat in frying-pan and lay 
the fish in this, skin-side down. Dust 
with salt and pepper and cover with a mix- 
ture of half condensed milk and half water. 
Put over fire, cover closely and bake for 
30 minutes. For variety, the next time 
you bake fish sprinkle it with a little 
chopped bacon before you put in the 
liquor in which it is to be baked. After 
the fish is removed to a hot platter, make 
a sauce of the liquor remaining in the pan 
and pour over the fish. 

Kabobs are relished as outdoor deli- 
cacies. For each kabob is needed one- 
fourth pound of beefsteak, two or three 
slices onion, one strip bacon. Plan two 
kabobs per person. Cut beef into one-inch 
squares; thread one end of slice of bacon 
on the end of a strong, pointed green stick 
(one stick per person). Alternate squares 
of beef and pieces of onion; then thread 
the other end of the bacon over the stick. 
Roast over hot coals, never over a blazing 
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fire. When the outside of it is browned, 
cook more slowly. 

Angels on Horseback require cheese and 
bacon. One-inch cubes of cheese are 
wrapped with a slice of bacon. Have the 
point of the green cooking stick hold the 
bacon firmly around the cheese while 
roasting. When the bacon is crisp, the 
“angel” is quite done and should be 
popped into a roll containing a lettuce leaf. 
Plan two ‘‘angels’’ for each person. 

An excellent camp salad consists of 
apples cut rather fine, thinly sliced onion, 
and mayonnaise. Rice cooked in the bean- 
pot with seeded raisins, a little dried orange 
peel or cinnamon becomes a delicious 
pudding, a cup of condensed milk being 
added during the last 15 minutes of cook- 
ing. Dried fruits are easily carried, and 
all kinds from apricots to prunes are ap- 
petizing. 

With plenty of chocolate bars, your 
boys will never miss cakes, and for a 
supper dish on a cold or rainy night, try 
slicing apples and onions together, and 
frying them in bacon fat, or combining 
frizzled dried beef with rice cooked in 
salted water until tender. 


. J 


/ elicious Pastry 


Continued from 
Desserts ; 


page 16 


the surface. Stir the fixture between 
each addition, and as soon as it can be 
gathered together, turn it out onto a 
floured board. Don’t try to moisten the 
dough thoroughly, and don’t worry if it 
looks rough and crumbly. It will smooth 
out as it is rolled—or if not, it can be 
kneaded lightly on the board just before 
rolling. 

This method with these proportions will 
produce a tender, fairly flaky crust—the 
kind that is generally considered ideal for 
homemade pies. If you prefer still flakier 
pastry—more on the puff-paste type—all 
you have to do is to leave the shortening in 
larger lumps (if it is chilled before blending 
with the flour, it will not break up so 
easily into small bits) and fold over the 
dough several times on the board while 
rolling it out. In this way layers of dough 
with air between are formed. Chill dough 
again before putting into a hot oven— 
and the layers will spring apart under 
the heat, making the crust very flaky. 

For a “shorter,’’ mealier crust, one that 
is close-grained and very tender rather 
than flaky, do not chill any of the in- 
gredients and, in addition, work the 
shortening into the flour more completely. 
With the fat enclosing each particle of 
flour as it does in this method, the water 
can not reach in to the flour to form elastic 
layers of dough which later stretch with the 
expanding air in the oven. This pastry is 
close-grained and mealy, therefore, rather 
than flaky. 

The preference for one or the other of 
these types of pastry is largely a matter 
of personal choice. With either type, any 
of the fillings given below may be used 
very satisfactorily. 


BANANA CREAM PIE 


FILLING 
cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 egg yolks 
2 cups milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon vegetable fat or butter 
Sliced bananas to cover bottom of baked crust 
MERINGUE 
2 egg whites 4 tablespoons sugar 


Combine sugar, flour, cornstarch and salt, 
blending well. Add slightly beaten egg 


(Continued on page 39) 
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TAKE MY ADVICE AND USE RINSO 


FOR THE WASH...AND FOR 
ALL CLEANING, IT’S A 
REMARKABLE WORK-SAVER 


RINSO AGAIN! | MUST 

TRY THAT SOAP, ELSIE. 

EVERYBODY'S TALKING 
ABOUT IT 











NEXT WASHDAY ij 


LOOK, MOTHER... DID YOU 












TO SCRUB A SINGLE PIECE. 





EVER SEE SUCH WHITE CLOTHES? 
{ USED RINSO AND DIDN’T HAVE 












WHAT WONDERFUL SUDS 
SO THICK AND CREAMY! 
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“Wh 


“ Y LANDS! I never saw anything like 

M it!” declares Mrs. W. Christensen 
of Winona, Minn.—one of the thousands 
of delighted women who have written us 
about Rinso. 

It really is astonishing to see how this 
rich soap loosens dirt. Women who are 
accustomed to scrubbing and boiling on 
washday can hardly believe their eyes. Rinso 
soaks out the dirt. ..saves the clothes from 
being scrubbed threadbare. 


“The way Rinso breaks down our hard 
water and makes rich, cleansing suds seems 
just like magic,” says Mrs. O. Barthold of 
Pocatello, Idaho. With Rinso you need no 
bar soaps, chips, powders, softeners. 

For Rinso is soap in its most efficient, 
most economical form—the only soap you need 


tf an easy way to 
wash clothes whiter 


uf? 


for the wash, for the dishes, for milk-cans, 
strainers, separators, for all cleaning! Cup 
for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps. 


Wonderful in washers, too 


Rinso is safe for the finest cottons and linens. 
The makers of 38 famous washers recom- 
mend it for safety and for whiter, brighter 
clothes. 

If you have never used Rinso we will 
send you FREE a full-sized package on re- 
quest. Write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
F-46, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 








Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 








sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 
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Jars, Caps 
and Rings 


Presto CAPS are made of genuine Alcoa 


aluminum—the metal that has proved its value 





in cooking utensils. Equipped with the Boyd 
porcelain lining—and fits with the snugness that 
secures a tight seal on the jar ring. Use Presto 
Alcoa aluminum caps on all your Mason jars. 
In buying rings—look for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Ring—approved 
by Good Housekeeping, Modern Priscilla and 
other leading institutes. The large Presto lip 
helps open fruit jars easily. The red ring has a 
white dot—the white ring a red dot. None gen- 
uine without this mark. Presto Rings are extra 
thick, extra tough, compounded of fine rubber 
stock which resists ageing, and withstands steam 
and boiling. Ask for Presto Rings, and Presto 
Caps and Jars at your grocer’s. 


CUPPLES CO. - Distributor + St. Louis, Mo. 











It’s the amazing Crosley Icybal! Refrigerator at the world’s 


lowest price—both first cost and up-keep. Actually makes 
ice from heat. Eliminates al] make-shift methods of cool- 
=e. Safeguards health. Saves food. Saves money, The 
only practical mechanical refrigerator for farm homes 
where electricity and gas are not available. 


SIMPLE—NOISELESS 
Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servicing. 
Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no breakdowns. Re- 
frigerant never needs replenishing. Over 30,000 in use and 
iving wonderful satisfaction. Absolutely guaranteed. 
ush name and address for illustrated literature describing 
this amazing refrigerator. 


CROSLEY 
ICYBALL DIVISION 
786 Arlington St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents Wanted 


Anyone can qualify. No experience 
necessary. Write for special 
agents offer. 














When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Chec 1115 f xcessive 


P erspiration 

By Phyllis Wray | 
ERSPIRATION is as natural and 
necessary as breathing. Indeed, its 


function is in part identical, for it is a 
means of ridding the body of waste 
matter. The sweat glands in the skin 
take up impurities in the blood stream and 
pour them out on the surface of the skin in 
the form of a salty liquid called perspira- 
tion. You perspire all the time and all 
over your body, but ordinarily, the per- 
spiration evaporates at once and so is not 
noticeable. | 

In some parts of the body (like the arm- | 
pits, the palms of the hands and the 
temples) perspiration flows in_ greater 
volume, and becomes noticeable, espe- 
cially in warm weather or when one is 
emotionally upset or physically below 
par. In places like the armpits, where 
perspiration is excessive, and evaporation 
is prevented by clothing, the odor of 
perspiration becomes apparent. The odor 
is unpleasant, it ruins your atmosphere of 
dainty feminine charm and so you must 
guard against it. 

How? By cleanliness, scrupulous, im- 
maculate cleanliness. A warm bath every 
day, twice a day in warm weather or 
when you are engaged in hard work or 
strenuous sports which make you perspire 
freely. As perspiration is excreted by the 
sweat glands, the watery part of the 
liquid evaporates, but the salty and fatty 
solids in the liquid remain on the skin. It 
is horrid to think of their remaining there | 
for long, clogging the pores and fouling 
the lovely skin of your body with an un- 
pleasant taint. Wash them off! Keep 
your skin sweet with cleanliness. And 
change underthings frequently, for cloth- 
ing absorbs odors quickly. If dresses are 
not washable, dip them in gasoline or 
benzene (outdoors) and hang them in the 
open air at least once a month. 


Deodorants Check Excessive 
Perspiration 


HERE are many good preparations on 

the market which may be used to check 
excessive perspiration locally. They act 
like powerful astringents and prevent the 
flow of perspiration where applied. They 
vary in strength; the effect of the gentler 
ones lasts a few hours; the stronger 
preparations act for several days. You 
can select your personal product according 
to the strength you need to control your 
perspiration glands. These products come 
in liquid, cream and powder forms. 

If you have not yet used such a prepara- | 
tion, you will be amazed and delighted | 
with the results the very first time you 
try one. No more perspiration stains or | 
stuffy odors on dresses! | 
of clammy moisture under your arms! No 
more fear of an insidious unpleasant odor 
about you! Far better than any perfume 
or toilet water to counteract or conceal 
that odor, is one of these preparations 
which actually prevent the cause by check- 
ing excessive perspiration. 

Always apply one of these deodorant | 
products exactly as the directions on 
the package indicate. The manufacturer 
has researched and experimented and 
knows best how his product should be | 
used. There is no harm in their use; | 
when you check perspiration under your 
arms, it will be excreted elsewhere—but | 
on other parts of the body it is not 
offensive, so your purpose is served. | 


| 











Have you a special beauty problem? Write to Phyllis 
Wray of The Farm Journal about it and get help. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. 


No more feeling | _ 
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Shirley Barker 


Arlyne R. Goodman & 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Quincy, Mass. 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


? Why does Mellin’s Food hold such 
@ “prominent place in infant feeding P4 + 


Because it is used with fresh 
milk—a scientifically correct basis 
for bottle feeding. 


Because it acts upon the casein 
of milk, making the curd flaky, 
soft and easily digested. 


Because it favorably influences 
the digestibility of the cream of 
milk. 

Because it adds carbohydrates * 
in the highly assimilable form of 
maltose and dextrins. 


Because it- adds mineral matter 
in a form readily utilized for the 
development of bones and teeth. 


Because by its use infants thrive 
and mothers find contentment as 
(> they record the satisfactory prog- 4 
ress of their babies. 








rey 
sm 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food and a copy of 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 





Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
4 — ofr dl 


Without Ice or Electricity 
The Empire Iceless Cooler saves you 
countless trips to and from cellar or cool- 
ing house. Costs nothing to operate. 
No ice, electricity or complicated mechanism. 
Lowers by windlass into well, cistern or special 
Held at any heighth. Easily in- 
@ season’s ice bill. 


























excavation. 
tall-d. Costs less then 
rite for free folde 








vr Agents wanted. 
f EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
616 N. 7th St. Washington, ta. 








HANDY POM-— 


The Orange Juice Health Drink in Powdered form. 
Dissolved in cold water it has the color, the odor, 
the flavor and the health giving vitamins of the fresh 
orange juice. More convenient, less expensive. 
Hospitals use it. Children need it. It is pure. 
It keeps. Doctors prescribe it. Invalids love it. 
Send $1.00 for 1 pound can. 
MARTHA LEWIS FRUIT PRODUCTS CO. 

Denver, Colorado 627 Story Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





sort Corns 
BETWEEN THE TOES 
relieved and healed by these 


thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

“4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N.Y. 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 


















Make a Dollar an Hour. 


AGE Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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The Courteous Way 


lor Conducting the June Bricle’s 
Wedlling 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


WEDDING day is always a bride’s 

own day. Practically all the expenses 
pertaining to the ceremony belong to her 
family, except the wedding ring, in some 
sections the bride’s bouquet, and the fees 
for the minister. It is the groom’s privi- 
lege to take care of these three items. As 
it is her day, the bride can plan her wed- 
ding about as she wants it, regardless. 

At the appointed hour the minister 
takes his place before an altar or its 
equivalent at home, facing the guests. 
The groom and best man join him half- 
facing them. Then the bride, preceded by 
attendants or not, enters alone or on the 
arm of her father or other male relative, 
who “gives her away” at the proper mo- 
ment. She stops at the groom’s left and 
they face the minister, backs to guests, 
during the ceremony. 

At church, minister, groom and best 
man enter from vestry or some other side 


room, and the bride from the front door. | 


At home, from any convenient, secluded 
spot below-stairs, and the bride from up- 
stairs or her room. Frills on this simple 
procedure are the only difference between 
elaborate and simple weddings. These 
frills may be ribboned-off church pews, 
musical program beforehand, wedding 
march, hot-house flowers, ushers, brides- 
maids, maid or matron of honor, ring- 
bearer and train-bearers, at church or at 
home, when it’s a big, formal wedding. Or 
simple garden flowers and organ music at 
church, or garden flowers, piano or phono- 
graph music and an improvised “altar” at 
home, when it’s a “‘quiet”” wedding. 


More Differences Between the 


Formal and Simple 


HE former demands rehearsals, color 
schemes, identical dresses for atten- 
dants, a rich wedding dress, veil and formal 
morning, afternoon or evening clothes for 





the groom. The quiet wedding makes no 
such exactions. The groom may even | 
wear a dark business suit, the bride and | 
her attendants what they please, even a 

“going-away” suit or dress and hat. To | 
have no attendants is perfectly correct at | 
the informal wedding. The formal de- | 
mands engraved invitations at least three 
weeks beforehand, engraved cards for 
closer friends expected to the elaborate 

breakfast, dinner or reception usually fol- | 
lowing, and sometimes engraved an- | 
nouncements, too (always mailed on the 

wedding day in all circumstances), for 

mere acquaintances and business asso- | 
ciates. The simple wedding may have all | 
of these or none. There may be just an- 
nouncements or just invitations—and | 
these latter may be informal, written | 
ones—if the wedding is simple enough | 
and stays in keeping throughout. | 

A few of the things a tactful bride never | 
overlooks, however, whether it is her day 
or no, are these: She always remembers 
it’s the groom’s wedding, too. So his 
list will be included among “those in- 
vited’’—a brother, sister or relative in- 
cluded in the attendants and his father 
and mother shown any little special honor 
possible. 

She will be truly delighted with even the 
humblest of gifts and will realize that 
while gifts upon receipt of a wedding in- 
vitation are so customary they’re almost 
obligatory, they are, after all, free-will 
offerings and can not be exacted. And 
that the only really obligatory thing about | 
them is prompt, cordial thanks for them | 
as soon as possible after they come. 
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“" Lhisnewrange 
to busy mothers 


EFORE your mirror warns you of that tired, worn-out look, 

why not get rid of the old stove that makes so much extra 
work? You can save time and energy every day by using one 
of these new labor-saving ranges. 


This beautiful new Perfection range has a shining porcelain 
finish that can be washed like china. The built-in oven has a 
smooth, porcelain lining and an accurate heat indicator. Five 
Giant Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, furnish clean swift 
heat for perfect cooking. 


You can have the same range with Giant Puritan short-drum 
burners for close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a choice of 
color, too: white, as shown, or white with trim of apple green, 
cherry red, golden sand or sea blue. 


BEAUTIFUL RANGES 
$55 to $140* New models include 


beautiful ranges in great variety, from 
$55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.00to $83, 
complete the choice of sizes and styles. 


$15 DOWN These ranges may be 


bought on the new Perfection Pur- 
chase Plan, with a small down payment 
and easy terms. For instance, the white 
range shown above, priced at $140, will be placed in your kitchen for $15 
down, with payment of the balance divided over a nat of thirteen months. 








No. 87, Price $55 


No. 87 — New four-burner range, finished in silver-gray ———— and 
Perfectolac with satin black. Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 
er 


ng- chimney 

=| Dealers displaying this sign offer you free 
‘= trial and easy terms on any Perfection, and 
accept your old stove in trade. 


*® Prices slightly higher in the South, the West and in Canada. 
Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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No. 339. Price $140 





THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
FRUIT JAR RINGS 


In one hand, a Good Housekeeping Ring— 
any other brand in the other. Close your 
hand; crush and crumple the rubber. Feel 
the strength, thickness and pliability of the 
Good Housekeeping Ring—a guarantee of 
perfectly preserved fruite and vegetables. 


Once you tighten the lide on these sturdy 
Rings, a lasting seal ie made. And one, two 
or three years from now your foods will be 
just as tasty as the day you packed them, 


Good Housekeeping Jar Rings are extra- 
thick, limber rubber, preventing “spurts” 
from ruining your work at the last minute. 
For hot or cold pack. Won’t harden, crack 
or curl. Boiling can’t make them spongy. 





APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
At all good grocery and hardware stores 
HAMILTON RusBeR Merc. Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 














Antiseptic Japanese Oi! 
takes all soreness out of 


type linaments. 46 Years > 
cess. At Druggists. Quick Relief With 


WAPANESE TL 
Learn How to THINK 


You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
How to Solve Your Serious Life Problems— 
Consultation, Advice and Training 


Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 
FALLING 


STOPS (ies 


Lucky Tiger knocks dandruff — 
kills germs — corrects scalp ailments, 
=> like Whyte-Fox knocks skin ir- 
eon ritations. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. World’s largest seller at 
Barbers and Druggists. 




























LUCKY TIGER 









1 the Family 














25/ everywhere 


Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 


Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and “‘Record 
of Invention”’ form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 877 Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





When answering advertisements say, 
+ “TI saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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SLININVE 
Dresses 


] ] 
/ low fo nave pretty onries af 


| Oe 
litile expense 
By Anna Miller 


T isn’t the cost of the cloth that pre- 
I vents our having plenty of pretty 

summer dresses nowadays, because 
nearly every cotton manufacturer makes 
fast-color fabrics, and every shop abounds 
in beautiful plain or printed materials 
priced from 25 cents a yard up. And it 
isn’t that patterns are difficult, for even 
an amateur can make a dress with them. 
It must be that we postpone sewing until 
the weather makes us too languid to care. 
This summer, why not turn over a new 
leaf, and make what you need early? 

The first step is to select suitable ma- 
terials. There is a great deal more than 
one realizes in selecting fabrics that have 
style rightness. In buying a fabric for a 
dress-up dress, we must choose the design 
and color so that it will be able to play the 
part that we intend for it. One can pay 
as much as two dollars a yard for cottons; 
but it is not at all necessary, especially 
for the simple little dresses that we all 
need for various occasions. I have re- 
cently seen some prints at 29 cents that 
are really smart enough for dresses to wear 
to town or to the club. 

The design I have selected to show you 
on this page is new in silhouette, but it is 
a type that many women can wear, be- 
cause it may be worn beltless, or a belt 
may be placed on the figure at a becoming 
point. It would be excellent for either 
silk or cotton. No. 2582 comes for 16, 
18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
If made of voile, dimity, or any of the 
thin cottons, it should be cut slightly 
larger than the pattern, and have some 
tiny tucks placed in the shoulders and 
across the back of the neck to give suffi- 
cient ease. 


Steps in Making this Dress 
M* way of making this dress would be 
to first turn the seam edge of blouse 
at the bottom, clip the corners, and pin 
this seam edge back. Lay this over the 
skirt part, pin it in place, and stitch 
directly on the edge. When I had joined 
the upper part of the front and back to 
the lower part, I would seam the shoulders 
and join the side seams, then seam the 
sleeves, and put themin. Finally, I would 
fit the dress and the collar line. 
The dress illustrated here is so typical 
of what dresses will be like this summer 


Different neck finishes that may be used with this dress—From left to right: (1) Narrow wale pique. 
2'4 inches wide, turn and stitch to a width of 14% inches. 


double 2 


2 inches wide. 


Baste inside neck of dress 


(4) Two thicknesses of georgette seamed and turned. 
tie (6) Sheer georgette, cut double, seamed and turned 
Iinds may be finished with lace, if desired. 


net or georgette picoted around the edges 
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that one might | =A 

easily: make two \ 

or three of this Woe} 

same design, / 4 

and vary the \/ 

neck-line as I 

have suggested in the little 

sketches below. Any one 

of the seven different neck 

finishes might be applied 

on this same dress, and 

each would give the dress 

an entirely different effect. 

Neck-lines must be becom- 

ing, especially with the new silhouette, 

because when dresses are feminine as they 

are now, the neck-line is most important. 
Merely changing the neck-line can make 


Cut 


(2) Strips of flesh-colored organdie, each 


(3) Four-inch Alencon lace hemmed at the ends and knotted 
(5) Rose-beige batiste. Collar made double with bow 


Slipped through a picoted or bound slit. (7) Fine 
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Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 


1930 Summer Catalog containing 200 


up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 
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avdress different, even though we use the 
same pattern that we have used before, 
and the dress can be very different indeed, 
if we use a wholly different material. 

In making the most of my sewing time, 
especially in the summer, I first make sure 
that my machine is in perfect condition 

oiled and humming like an automobile 
that is eager to go. I always have on 
hand all sizes of machine needles, as well 
as hand needles, and all sizes of thread, so 
that my machine sewing can be as dainty 
or sturdy as my fabric requires. I have 
my tape-measure handy.’ I know every 
measurement, so that no time is wasted 
in stopping to measure or to wonder about 
size. I get the table out, have a regular 
cutting spree cutting several garments at 
one time. 


Keeping Notes Helps 
I ALWAYS fold a garment up whenI | 
have finished cutting it, and write little 
notes to myself to remind me of the things | 
I plan to do in seaming, fitting, or finish- | 
ing. Then I can forget the garment until | 
J am ready to sit down at the machine to | 
sew it. 

At our house, we keep the machine in 
the living-room so that it is no trouble at 
all to open the machine after supper and | 
sew. The family are always interested in 
what is being made, and somehow it is | 
cozier to sit and sew with the others | 
around. Try it yourself, and see what | 
a nice “‘visity’’ time you can have with 
your family some night after the dishes are 
done, and at the same time see how much 
sewing you really can get done. 

Try planning your dresses out ahead and 
see if 1am not right. And try also making | 
two or three neck finishes for every one | 
dress, and see if you are not delighted. | 


——— 


Continued fram page 35 


yolks and scalded milk. Cook over low 
flame or in double boiler, until thick. Add 
vanilla and fat after removing from fire. 
Slice bananas over bottom of baked crust. 
Pour over cream filling. Cover top lightly 
with meringue made by beating egg whites 
until stiff, and powdered sugar. Replace | 
in moderate oven until meringue is 
browned. 


STRAWBERRY TARTS 


FILLING: 
1 quart strawberries 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine 
4 cup water 
1 table spoon lemon juice 
Whipped cream 


Wash and drain berries. Save one cup of 
the most perfect shaped. To the re- 
mainder add sugar and lemon juice. Mash 
all together, then add the gelatine which 
has been mixed with the cold water and 
melted over boiling water. Mix all to- 
gether thoroughly. When mixture has 
started to set, fill the tart shells which 
have been baked previously and put in a 
cool place to harden. Serve with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream in the center and a 
border of halved berries or a center garnish | 
of the perfect berries. 


TAFFY TARTS 


1 cup brown sugar 

1 tablespoon vegetable fat or butter 
1 tablespoon water 

l egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

I of salt 





Beat eggs with sugar until thoroughly 
mixed, but not too fluffy. Add water, 
melted fat, salt and vanilla. Mix well. 
Pour into small tart pans lined with pastry 
dough. Prick with a fork to prevent 
bubbling of crust during baking. Bake in 
a moderate oven (375° F.) until the edges 
of the crust are delicately browned. 





June, 1930 
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Pleasanter Kitchen. 


IF you've never tried an AMERICAN KITCHENKOOK, you have a most 
pleasant discovery awaiting you. You will be instantly impressed 
with the fact that here is a wonderfully capable type of cook stove, 
delightfully different from any other you have ever seen. KrrcHen- 
KOOK seems to work with eagerness, almost to say, “‘Let’s get things 

done.” 

KitcHENKOOK is the modern range with its own built-in gas plant; 
makes its clean-burning fuel gas from untreated motor gasoline, 
obtainable at any filling station. In cooking speed it surpasses even 
city gas. The clear blue KircHenxoox flame responds instantly 
to the turn of the valve. Whether you regulate it to “‘full speed 
ahead,” or down to a simmer, it stays at the height you turn 

it—cannot creep higher or lower. 

Find out for yourself how much KitcHENKOOK can speed up 
your work, improve your cooking and baking, and brighten 
up your kitchen. We'll send you the name of your local deal- 
er who will be glad to demonstrate. Just use the coupon. 





Kitchenkooks are made in 18 models. Shown above is a popular priced 

range. It is also offered in full porcelain enamel, ivory trimmed with 

green or white and grey. All Kitchenkooks have every operating con- 

venience including Improved Instant Lighter, New Quick-Detachable 

Generator, Easy-working Built-in Pump ,Combination Fuel and Pres- 
sure Gauge, etc. Detailed Information on request. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. D-s ALBERT LEA, MINN, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. OAKLAND, CAL, 


Send “Gas Service for Every Home” and Information about American Kitchenkooks. 


ae tee ates Address 
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amazing liquid. Acts like an anaesthetic. 


In three seconds pain is deadened. You wear 
tight shoes, dance, walk again in comfort! 
No cutting—that is dangerous. This way 


loosens it. Soon you peel the whole corn off 
with your fingers. 

Doctors approve it as safe. Millions emplo 
it to gain quick relief. There is no other lik 


Money back if not delighted. 


“GETS-IT” 
Do You Wear a 


TRUSS 


Are you looking for freedom from gouging springs 
and hard, unyielding pads? The Brooks Appliance 

with its —— sanitary, automatic air cushion is sur 
prisingly light in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture 
allowing needed bleed clvculation Allows full body freedon 
and still furnishes absolute protection Thousands—men, 
women and children—have found greater comfort and relief 
with the vast improvement over old-style devices Over 
3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the inter 

esting facts, our liberal 10 day Trial Offer and free 
rupture book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194 C State St. Marshall, Mich. 


eit 


World’s 
Fastest Way 










the truth about it 
Learn the amazing facts about nature’s terrible 
destroyer of life and property. The danger 
spots in storms, why farms are hit most often, 
how to protect yourself and family from lightning’s 
menace. No farm or person is safe, Twenty million 
dollars loss last year; 500 people killed. Now, free 
booklet tells you the truth in plain language. Be 


safe. Write for free copy today. Address 
DODD & STRUTHERS, 2137 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CLIPPER 7%, ¥°*: 
that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cuts it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences 
If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices 
Clipper Mtg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. F. J. 


Dixon, Illinois 


Dider Agents Wanted - 


lect from 44 Styles, colors and sizes 9 
°! lead Bicycles. Ride and exhibit sample # 
RANGER and make money. a a 

e ship on 
Factory to Riders (0s ts: 30 
Days’ Free Trial, direct from FACTORY. Get ama 
our marvelous offers. Easy Payments. $5 down. 


lamps, horns, wheels, parts, equip- 
I ires ment,and repairs at half usual price. 
Established 36 years. 


Mead cums i." 


and Power Mower 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
4 , Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
ee Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
risy ij (Ny SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
von | - (i New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


RT}Y WALSH TRACTOR CO. Sst Tratmase Av cus 
WATER PUMPS WATER 
night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No attention, 


no expense. Write for free catalog. 
H. T. OLSEN, CO., 15-F, PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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YOUNG FOLKS 


farms by carrying on home-improvement 
projects. 

This group of Keystone Farmers has 
set up a splendid state program for the 
42 chapters of Future Farmers of Penn- 


HE Keystone Farmer degree of the 

Future Farmers of America was con- 
ferred upon 15 vocational agricultural 
boys at the time of the Pennsylvania 
State Farm Products Show, early this 
year. The Keystone degree represents 
accomplishment in the application of vo- 
cational agriculture, thrift, scholarship 
and leadership. It is the third and last 
degree conferred by the Keystone branch 
of the F. F. A. All but two of the boys 
are in the photo above. 

These 15 boys have, through their 
project work during the past three years, 
either invested productively in agriculture 
or in savings accounts the magnificent sum 
of $19,720.63, an average of $1,314.71 per 
boy. This money will be used by the 
boys to get started in the business of 
farming. The savings per boy vary from 
$450 to $5,620. Some of the boys have 
safe-guarded their investments with life 
insurance policies. 


LOcAL leaders, these boys 
are. All of them hold office in their local 
chapters of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. All have represented their schools in 
judging dairy cattle, poultry and livestock 
in state contests. Some of the boys have 
represented Pennsylvania in judging con- 
tests at the National Dairy Show and the 
American Royal Livestock Show. Prac- 
tically all of them have participated in the 
state agricultural demonstration contest 
which is held during the State Farm 
Products Show. Six of these Keystone 
Farmers hold offices in local Hi-Y Clubs 
and five others are very active in church 
work. 

Many of these boys take an active part 
in their local grange programs. They 
represent their schools before their Parent- 
Teacher Associations in high-school de- 
bates and local and county fairs. They 
have distinguished themselves in football, 
basketball and track athletics. Practi- 
cally every boy is a member of one or more 
teams. Some are members of their high- 
school orchestras and glee clubs. In 
scholarship they all average near the 
90 per cent grade. 


DURING the past three 
years this group of 15 boys has raised 
9,975 chickens. They have cared for and 
fed 122 sheep and 76 hogs. They have 
balanced rations, fed and kept records on 
ten cows. Their combined crop projects 
will total 65 acres of small grains and 17 
acres of corn. They have grown one and 
one-half acres of potatoes and three and 
three-fourth acres of garden truck. In 
addition, nine of these Keystone Farmers 
have manifested interest in their home 


sylvania. Any of the F. F. A. groups want 
a copy of it? Write Young Folks Editor. 

Names of the 13 boys who got into the 
picture are: Back row, left to right: 
John Nelan, Donald Gantz and Guy 
Timmons, all of Trinity; Lester Van Ness 
and Ellsworth Noble, both of Troy; Joseph 
Dolinsky and Archie Haynes, both of 
Edinboro. Front row, left to right: Ralph 
Fritz, Fredonia; Adrian Austin, Charles- 
town; Donald Page, North East; Malcolm 
Wilkins, Troy; Landis Heller, West 
Lampeter; Charles Elliott, Slippery Rock. 
The two Keystone Farmers not in the 
picture are: James Efta, Edinboro, and 
Theodore Bauer, Conneautville. 


ON to Washington! From 
California, Maine, Florida, Texas—from 
all the states 4-H delegates are assembling 
for national camp this month. A busy, 
happy week it will be for the close to 200 
4-H’ers, as any one will tell you who was 
there last year. Words of counsel from 
men and women high in position, visits to 
public buildings and historic shrines, an 
audience with the President and Mrs. 
Hoover! Could such a joyous experience 
be possible for young folks except in these 
United States? 


WHAT a contest the F. F. A. 
chapters are going to have! The programs 
of work point to nothing else. The Forest- 
ville F. F. A. submits a_ typewritten 
program that covers seven sheets, pasted 
end to end. As the strip is unfolded, the 
Young Folks’ Editor notes such objectives 
as poultry tour, gas-engine and tractor 
schools, reforestration of waste land, sum- 
mer camp, father and son banquet, etc. 
Forestville won second prize in the 1929 
contest, you know. 


SOME other F. F. A. chapters 
which have submitted programs are New- 
ton, N. J.; Spring Grove, Minn.; Jackson 
Center, Ohio; Brookings, S. Dak.; Fred- 
erick, Md.; Wicomico, Va.; Salem, Mo.; 
Portville, N. Y.; Syringa, Va.; Chilvalee, 
Va.; Groseclose, Va.; Botetourt, Va.; 
Amherst, Va.; Highland, Md.; Muscatine, 
Iowa; Ridgeway, Mo.; Jim Wallace, 
Iowa; Georgetown, IIl.; seven chapters 
from New Mexico as follows: Dexter, 
Floyd, Hagerman, Mesilla Valley, Mel- 
rose, Portales, Elida, Roy; Modesto, 
Calif.; Weber, Utah; Salisbury, Mo.; 
Blair, Wis. 
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This and That for 
Orchard and Garden 


ETTER than Latham—that’s the new 

red raspberry trotted out by the 
Minnesota State Fruit Breeding Farm. 
That word “‘better’’ means hardier, more 
resistant to disease, more productive, 
better quality, and a week earlier than 
Latham. But the berries are slightly 
smaller than those of Latham, of which 
the new variety is a seedling. This 
worthy son of a worthy sire is called 
Chief. Next spring nurserymen will have 
plants of the Chief for sale. 


PAPER Mulch for the 
Vegetable Garden”’ is the title of Bulletin 
447, Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio: The bulletin covers experimental 
work with six kinds of paper used on 31 
crops. A mighty good bulletin. 


ONION Culture (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 354) has been revised and brought 
up to date. Get your copy from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
If the supply is exhausted, let us know 
and we'll see what we can do. 


ABOUT pruning evergreens 
from early June to late July is the time. 
The only portion that can be safely re- 
moved is part of the new growth. From 
one-half to one-third of this new growth 
can be cut away. The entire tip or leader 
can be removed to stop upward growth. 
To clean the blades of pruning shears 
after cutting evergreens, use kerosene, 
gasoline or alcohol. 


‘i 

STAKE flowers early to 
protect them from storms. Dahlias, espe- 
cially, are brittle and are likely to snap 
off at the ground. Gladioli, planted deep, 
will not need stakes. 


 — 


Lhe BACK Trail 


Continued from page 12 


low voice, “if we get up there quick it 
won't be too late.”’ 

Keith was the first through the door. 
“Hurry!” he called. ‘‘If he’s dead—he’s 
the only one who knows.” 

Glen and Neva darted toward an open- 
ing in the brush, led the way back toward 
the mountain along a faint trail. After a 
quarter of a mile they turned to the right 
and began to climb the slope. 

Keith hung on grimly. His face was 
white but he would not give up. Not 
until they reached an old dump would he 
let Dave help him up the steep, insecure 
surface. 

The girls and Nell had already reached 
the top. A little cry from one brought the 
men. In a clear spot lay the body of a 
man. 

3arney,’’ Dave said as he walked for- 
ward, revolver drawn; then he asked in 
a whisper, ‘‘Where’s the tunnel?” 

The girls pointed toward the face of the 
cliff, and at his suggestion all four dropped 
below the edge of the dump. Then he 
went forward alone. 

Almost at once he was back. ‘Ed’s 
there too,’”’ he said in a low voice. ‘He’s 
alive. Maybe—”’ 

They found him lying just inside the 
mouth of the tunnel, a revolver by his 
side, and it was Nell DuBois who hurried 
to his side, kneeling and counting the un- 
steady heart-beats that showed that the 
fish-pirate still lived. 


Concluded in July 
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Finished in two-tone gray enamel 


NO ODOR - NO DANGER 






























lor you who erave 


a spick and span kitehen 


ITHOUT trace of ashes, or threat of 

coal dust is the modern kitchen. Your 
Florence Oil Range—a spotless beauty of 
gleaming enamel—gives intense heat free 
from smoke and free from smell. 


The Florence has no wicks. It burns 
the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) and 
the short burner centres the flame right 
on the bottom of the cooking vessel. This 
famous Florence principle of “focused 
heat” means oni, economy of fuel and 
a cool kitchen. The heat cooks the cook- 
ing and not the cook. 

The Florence oven, with “baker's 
arch” and patented heat-spreader, is 
quick and sure; food does not burn on the 
bottom but is browned evenly all over. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Park Square Building, 


Department K-4, 


“lI worked 6 days, 
and made $93 arsine th 
Stay-Prest Trouser 
J. W. VARNER, te ote 

With this great invention all men 
can have 5 eshly trousers 
every morning —— ve $50a year. 
It puts a knife edge crease—takes 
out wrinkles — removes knee bag. 

Easily used in just a few seconds 
Nothing like it. Well made, looks rich. 
Retails$2.50. Bigvalue. Every man wants 
}oneor more. A real fast seller and big repeater 
with 40% oo Men and women are clean- 
ing up big. moony sales e. aday netyou $10. 
mt tmost sells F sah oe its--others do. 
es $24 in four hours. e wold 25 aret - Mary 
li and spare 


Jack Am 

ad 1 

made $10 oa ag Te signee big profits ot 
E quic ~ p . plan and Lae... 

Dept. C-62 Central Park Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 














Stay-Prest Co., 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. 3° si" 


catalogue, also how to receive Home Study Course free 
Reppert’s Auction School, Box 18. Decatur, indiana 








A wide variety of Florence models of 
different sizes and prices, finished in 
various shades of enamel, are displayed 
for your choosing at hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 

To complete your modern kitchen, 
you should also have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater. It burns kerosene, re- 
quires no attention and gives you pn 7 
of constant hot water at a cost of a few 
cents a day. Ask your plumber about it. 












“SHORTER KITCHEN 
HOURS” 
Let us mail you without 
charge “Shorter Kitchen 
Hours”, an unusual book- 
let of household informa- 
tion and interesting recipes. 


Boston, Massachusetts 















Get into the big money class! 
Amazing chance to make $14 
in a day. Wonderful new plan, 
350 High Quality Products at 
low prices. Everyone a house- 
hold necessity. All fast sellers, 
Big orders in every home, Re- 
peat business. Steady income, 


New Plan—-Biz Profits 


We show you new way to 
build permanent business, 
Big profits frorn the start. 
Spare or full time. No 
capital or experience re- 
— -d. Ford Tudor Se- 
dan free to producers as 
extra reward. Write now. 
Py nn PRODUCTS CO. 
i ti, Ohio 





th Ave., Ci 
Write for Free Guide Book 
> en TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 


PATENTS. "issn 


Send mode! or sketch ood | deperiation of your invention 
for our Free Opinion whether it comes within Patent Office Rules 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Who? 
The grocer or druggist. 

What? 
A dime. 

Why? 
For a cake of Lava Soap that'll get the 
grimiest hands clean in 58 seconds. You can 
see the pulverized Italian pumice in Lava 
Soap drag out the dirt, but you can’t feel it 
Lava makes a rich, creamy, penetrating 
lather in the hardest water. But it won't 
harm your skin. It’s the busiest hand 
cleaner you've ever tried. 


Senge, Ue Lave Soap Mam 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want totry it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-630 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 
Name.... 
ak cusiaspnicniinniniccerta ibe 
REN ia sath cncececes suxcracesmpesdnneceia State... 










Toadvertise our business »mak ne w friends: and introduceour 
new ba: in catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send this elegant H. 
w. Spodlel iwateb by mail post paid for ON $1.85 (safe ¢ 
guaranteed), Stem wind and stem set, newest style deco = 
perfect tim ekeepe rand fully guaranteed fo “f rs. S 
vertisement to us with $ nd watch w > nt at < aa * mail 
post paid, or send $3.00 and we wilt send ae watches. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded 4924 SHERIDAN 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. ‘cHicaco, iL. 


TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
Intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;=— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different — being mechanico-chemico 
applicators—made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 
ing and painful friction. 
Awarded he fabric is soft as vel- Awarded 
Gold Medal vet,andbeingadhesive— Grand Prix 
=clings closely to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply, comparatively 
inexpensive and comfortable. 
For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 


Test of factor “PLAPAO” —==ntT DV 


ZA 
e---- MAIL COUPON BELOW TO-DAY ==-=- 
Plapao Co., -188 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free Trial Plapaoand 48-page 
book on Rupture, No charge for this now or later. 


his ade 















Name 
Address 
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CLAUDE—“Did you 
see the waiter’s face light up when I 
addressed him in perfect French?” 
SOPHIE—‘‘Yes—-he must have taken 
the same correspondence course you did.” 


Just the Thing—- DESPONDENT _ONE ad 
might as well end it all. There is no place 
in the world for me. Nobody understands 
me.”’ 

OpTIMIsT—‘‘Certainly there is a place 


for you. I know the very thing. Get a 
job as train announcer in a railroad 
station.” 


The Farm Journal Says 


There are two sides to every question, so 
be sure you’re not wrong on both of them 


Now we think of it, no weather forecaster 
ever ran for President. They know 
better. 


When you see a man with his hands in 
his pockets all the time, the chances are 
that he has precious little in them beside 
his hands. 


A woman likes to have the last word, but 
why is it she never says it? 


We all like to see the bairns get a good 
time, but I would rather they cried now 
and then than I should cry later on be- 
cause I did not put them right when I 
should. 


The only man who can get up in the world 
and look down on other people with 


| pleasure is the man who climbs a hill. 





Keep on kicking—it’s the last kick that 
generally does the business. 


Sometimes it looks almost as if the wages 
of sin was a movie contract. 


Inquiring little Johnny wants to know 
where the bedbugs slept before there 
were any beds. 


Uncle Levi Zink says pajamas may be 
all right, but he’s never seen a picture 
of an angel wearin’ ’em yet. 


We have been young and now are old, 
yet have we never seen a woman that 
couldn’t be led all over the place by the 
olfactory prolongation if you just began 
by bragging about her cooking. 


THE ARGUMENT RESUMES 
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‘Well, Harvey, I can’t read the sign, 
but I suppose that’s the kind your 
mother used to lay” 


The Wages of Sin—BLINK—‘“‘So the man 
who introduced you to your wife is dead 
now?” 

BLANK—“‘Oh yes; I saw to that.” 


Prepared for Anything—-JAMES—‘‘So you 
let your Japanese gardener go home to 
Japan?” 

JOHN—‘‘Yes, he was through the San 
Francisco earthquake and wanted to 
marry a girl who went through the Tokio 
earthquake, so I thought they were pretty 
well prepared for matrimony.” 


He Ain’t Seen Nothin’—PxHIL—‘“I’m so 
blue; my sweetie owes me three or four 
letters.”’ 

PerRcy—‘“That’s nothing 
owes me several hundred.” 


Greta Garbo 


Anything Goes—FLAPPER—“I want to 
meet the first officer of this boat.” 
STEWARD—“‘He’s forward, miss.’ 
FLAPPER—“I don’t care. This is a 
pleasure trip, anyway.” 


Made to Order—STUDE ot. have called 
to see about getting a job.” 


Boss—‘‘But I do all the work in this 
office myself.” 
STUDE—“Perfect. When do I start?”’ 


RUNNING AMUCK 
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Everything was going all right until the new hired man drove the 
hay-loader into the wrong field 
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Make rs Tractor d Your ( 


it for farm work. Pullford catalog shows 
how to make a practical tractor out of your 
Ford or Chevrolet. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co. Box 12-C Quincy, III. 


ILL WEEDS 
with Chlorate of Soda 


Non-Poisonous 


Gov't and State agricultural authorities recom- 
mend that farmers use this material for elimination 
of Quack Grass, Canada Thistle, Wild Morning 
Glory, Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle and other trouble- 
some growth Now being used by thousands of farmers 
throughout the country with great success. Does not 
injure the soil, in fact encourages healthy crops. 
nuy direct at lowest prices. Shipments from Jersey City, 
cago and Kansas City. Write for Booklet F and prices. 


READE MFG. CO. 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full delivered power to 
tra wheels Plows, Discs, Harrows, 
Digs P otatoes, landscape work Heavy or 
Light ultivation—Fast or slow 4H >». 4 

cle Air Cooled Driving mechanism com- 
pletely enclosed. Operation easy and simple 
Belt pulley Takes care of 1 to 10 acres 


PIONEER tae mang ag rl 
766 74th Avenue lis, Wisconsin 


e 
Save 2/, Spraying Cost! 
New formula, endorsed by State Experiment 
ions. Crystal Potassium Oleate steps up nico- 
tine efficiency—reduces spraying cost to l.lc per 
gal. Kills apple and spruce gall aphis, leafhopper, 
many other lice on trees, vegetables, flowers. 
FREE! Folder gives full instructions. Tells how to 
* save % of spraying cost. Write! 
CRYSTAL SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
6300 State Road Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Power - wor rr. Patented 
Mower es Ray FF control. Write 


Aitachment. Cuts for Factory Price. { 
hay, weeds, etc. Shaw | Mig. Co. 
Also 20-inch Cyl. Div.FJ6 

Type Lawn owes. Galesburg, nans. 


Get Low Prices 
on age — 


and 
Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany ,Ind. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
4 Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE — 
1078 330d Ave., 4& E, , Minneapolis, Mina 
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The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene— 
burn them green—stalks and seeds. Easy, clean, 
quick, cost half of old methods, Used by suburban 
homes,road commissioners, parks, countryclubs, fruit 
growers, farmers. Does 4 men’s work. Free Booklet. 
Hauck Mtg.Co., 111 Tenth St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ie 
MALE HELP WANTED 
Men making $78 to $119 weekly showing home 
owners beautiful 4 color illustrations of our dependabie 


guaranteed trees, shrubbery, etc. Pay weekly. Every- 
po furnished free Experience unnecessary. Full- 


Est. 188 time. Permanent 
PERRY NURSERI tes Desk F-6 Rochester, N. Y. 

















Man’ s CORN HARVESTER poor 
jen ml s price. Only $25 ‘ee Sapee 
ring, attachment. FREE alog 
oo & pictures of HARV ESTER: 
CORN HARV ESTER F. J. CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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Looking On at Life 


Continued from page 5 


I just couldn’t afford to be licked. That 
was one contest I had to win; for his sake 
and mine. 

But he’s got it all over me, on weapons 
of his choosing. When some noisy, jazzy 
dance piece comes from the radio, his face 
lights up, his eyes sparkle, his feet “tromp” 
and he shouts “‘Hot dog!’’ so loud you can 
hear him all over the place. 

I can outshout him at a baseball game, 
but he can outyell me at a horse-race or a 
football game. I can’t eat peanuts and 
drink pop and then go home and do any 
justice to the supper; absolutely nothing 
seems to bother him. 

I guess, after all, youth isn’t just years 
or physical powers. Mostly, it’s the 
ability not to be old. 

Anyway, I sure did outwalk that boy, 
and he treated me with greater respect. 
I had risen in his estimation. I heard him 
telling some of the other kids; bragging, 
you know: “Betcha your dad couldn’t do 
it,” “betcha my dad could beat me twice 
as far’’; and all that sort of stuff. 

I wish every man in the world had a 
Junior. It would make him work harder 
and better, and think twice before he did 
a lot of things. 
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“The WORLD'S 
GREATEST 











—The INGERSOLL 
YANKEE 


$750 


will your $1.50 buy 





HERE 

more than when it is spent on 
an Ingersoll Yankee? To own a Yan- 
kee is to enjoy real watch luxury — 
the luxury of carrying a watch that 
will take all the jolts and jars an ac- 
tive life has to offer and still go on 
ticking out dependable time day 
after day—every day in the year. 
Millions of men—many of them of 
world-renown — have worn this 
famous timepiece. Buy a Yankee 
today—you'll find it a sturdy, de- 
pendable friend. 
We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it 
to the Ingersoll Service Department, 
Waterbury, Conn., for prompt re- 
pairing or replacement at small cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


DIVISION OF WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco - Montreal 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


1g ACTUAL S1Zt 


MITE 
$5.00 


A stylishly smal! 
wrist watch, des 
tined to be as fam 
ousas the Yankee 


Radiolite, $5.50 














JUNIOR 


$3.25 


A remarkable 

value in a small, 

thin-model watch 
Radiolite $4.00 





Prices 
slightly higher 


in Canada 
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tell the truth 


about tobacco 


ORNCOB and briar, 

and hookah, pipes are pipes 
wherever you find them. They have 
personality, they have character. 
They’re trustworthy. They tell the 
truth about tobacco. 


dudeen 


Pack some Edgeworth in your fa- 
vorite pipe and light up. Watch this 
fine old tobacco swell and stretch, and 
in its cool and savory smoke learn the 
truth about Edgeworth. Where else 
could you find such flavor, such fra- 
grance, revealed so pleasingly as in 
the roomy bowl of your truth-telling 
pipe? 

If you haven’t a pipe, get a good 
one. And if you haven’t the Edge- 
worth, get that—or we'll send you 
some to try, a generous free packet, 
for nothing more than the coupon. 
Then you'll learn why Edgeworth in- 
vites this truth that pipes tell. It is 
the truth that has made Edgeworth. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos— selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
— “Ready Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.’? All sizes—15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 





LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it in a 
good pipe. 


My name____ a 

My street address a Bee 

And the town and state pani 
M-31 


Now let the Edgeworth come! 
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ANY birds are fond of figs, so a 
' bird-lover in California who wanted 
to protect both the birds and his 


figs, took an old black neck-piece, cut it 
in two lengths and tied one in each fig 
tree. The birds scolded, eyed the neck- 
piece suspiciously, but let the figs alone. 


THE FIRST SAVINGS BANK 
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pursuit of Industry and Thrift” 


There is a café in Paris. The 
proprietor, who happens to be a 
woman, encourages her patrons to scribble 
on the walls of her restaurant. Her 
patrons write, sketch and scribble to their 
heart’s content, but at the end of every 
week the wall is cleaned and the scribbles 
start all over again. That woman knows 
human nature. 


Clever 


It is estimated that we eat 110 
per cent more salads than we 
did ten years ago. These figures 
were secured from restaurants and hotels, 
and also from private homes. There is 
pep in salads, my boy, much pep. 


Oh, you 
Salad 


We receive many curious 
letters from Our Folks. One 
received from New York 
recently says: “In 1921, Katherine, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Kittle, 
married Ward M. Miller. In 1927, May, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Kittle, 
married Ward W. Miller. Can you find a 
family with two sons-in-law with the 
same name, and the two Ward Millers 
not related?” 


It’s Odd, 
All Right 


More than 921,000 men, women 

Now and children have become mem- 
bers of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. Do you know what that means? 


About one in every 142 people in the 
United States has signed the pledge. Are 
you a member? If not, join now. Here 
Copy this pledge. “I 
desire to become a member of The Liberty 
3ell Bird Club and promise to study and 
protect all song and insectivorous birds, 
and do what I can for the club.” Sign 
your name and address, enclose ten cents, 
send it to us, and your name will be en- 
rolled and the club button and 16-page 
guide sent you. The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





This savings bank, the first known, was founded by Henry 
Duncan, Ruthwell Village, Scotland, in the year 1810. 
Duncan was a humble Scottish minister, and the bank was 
called ‘The Savings and Friendly Society” and had for its 
object the “abolition of pauperism through the peaceable 
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The Lankford pecan tree at 
Princess Anne, Md., was re- 
cently adjudged the largest 
pecan tree in Maryland. It is 124 feet 
high and it’s circumference one foot from 
the ground is 21 feet, 1 inch. It is 129 
years old. Some tree, say we. 


A Famous 
Tree 


The ordinary life 
of a positive 
sound print is from 50 to 75 
days of showing. The life of 
the silent film is from 90 to 
120 days of showing. 


Film Facts 


Read, Fans We all enjoy the 

radio—most of us 
are real radio bugs. At the 
New York Radio Show, a 
salesman told us that tubes 
would last longer if they were 
never removed except for 
eause. Even when it is nec- 
essary to move the set, the 
tubes are safest when left in 
the set, for the sockets have 
been specially designed to ab- 
sorb shocks. 


Now don’t 
get cross at 
us, for we know many folks 
love their cats, but for the 
sake of the birds please watch 
them during the breeding 
season of the birds. Remem- 
ber, ten per cent of every- 
thing we raise is destroyed by insect pests, 
and birds are our first line of defense. 


Did You 


Know? 


Watch the Cat 





Mr. 


It was George Washington who 
suggested the name “The 
White House” for the home of 
the nation’s chief executive. The White 
House was the name of the old home of 
Martha Washington, where George had 
gone to claim Martha as his bride. 


A rhinoceros is said to be 
stupid, and it is a good 
thing he is. The rhinoceros sees very little 
out of his peeky eyes and for his safety 
depends more on his sense of smell ‘than 
on his vision. He charges with his head 
down and the huge horns forward, in the 
direction of the smell. If a hunter happens 
to be the smell, and can not speedily get 
away, he is in great danger. Five thou- 
sand pounds of unintelligent ferocity gal- 
loping toward you is a matter of quick 
thinking and decisive action. 


Why Worry? 


A Good Plan In Oregon, many game and 

other birds were saved 
during the severe winter by airplane feed- 
ing. More than a ton of grain was dropped 
from an airplane and spread over eight 
square miles of the district surrounding 
Hillsboro. That is modern and should be 
followed next year everywhere. 


Help for Teachers 
and Bird-Lovers 








THE BIRD Book is 
out. It was written 
for Our Folks and is 
different from any 
other bird book. 
Cloth-bound, 420 
pages with 150 illus- 
trations in black and 
white. You need 
it. We send it to 
you for $2 postpaid. 
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A home town 


paced & COMPANY ’S plants, located in 
many states, take an important part in the 
economic life of their communities. 


For example, in the state of Iowa alone 
Swift produce plants pay about $20,000,000 a 
year to farmers for butterfat, eggs and poultry. 


Similarly, all the 39 packing plants, 80 
produce plants, 7 cotton oil mills, 13 refineries, 
17 fertilizer plants and other units throughout 
the country spend millions of dollars locally 
for raw materials. 


All these plants add to the business and 
prestige of their communities. They employ 
thousands of local citizens, who spend their 
money locally. Many of these employes own 
their homes. They are good citizens, interested 
in the welfare and advancement of the com- 
munity. 


In addition, Swift & Company’s plants, as 


industry 


is the world 


units of a nation-wide organization, open the 
markets of the world to the products of the 
communities in which they are located. An 
efficient and far-reaching distributing system 
enables Swift & Company to find the widest 
possible market for your live stock, farm prod- 
uce and other products. 


Swift branch sales houses and refrigerator 
car routes distribute the things you produce to 
cities and towns all over the country. A well 
established export business helps absorb the 
surplus production of American farms. 


Indeed, marketing facilities of this char- 
acter constitute one of the most important 
services contributed by Swift plants to the up- 
building of their communities. Functioning as 
a home town industry, each plant has the ad- 
ditional advantage of commanding a stable 
and world-wide market. 


Swift & Company 
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— summer, enjoy to the limit the many tasty things you 
produce on the farm... the plump ripe berries, luscious 
orchard fruits, golden honey, fresh milk and cream. 


Serve them with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and enjoy a wonderful 
treat of flavor and healthfulness. 


Kellogg’s are so crisp and delicious you’ll welcome them for 
lunch and summer suppers as well as breakfast. Extra easy to 
digest—ideal for the children’s evening meal. And serving them 
often promotes economy because Kellogg’s are very inexpensive 
and they encourage the use of surplus home-grown products. 


Did you know that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a real farm prod- 
uct, themselves? More than 12,000,000 people eat them daily. 
To supply this huge demand, each day it takes a year’s bumper 
crop from 700 acres of corn. About two and a half million quarts 
of milk and cream are used daily. And tons of fruits. 


Sold by all grocers. Served everywhere. Look for the red-and- 


green package. The patented waxtite, inner sealed wrapper keeps 
the flakes oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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CORN FLAKES 


with 


home-raised berries 
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124 fPS... honey. . 


milk or cream 


More corn 
used for 
Kellogg’s than 
all other 
ready - to - eat 
corn cereals 
combined, 
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